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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

Of high importance among the maga- 
zine articles of the month is The Restora- 
tion of the White House, written for the 
April Century by Charles Moore, clerk of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia. Mr. Moore tells in detail the 
story of the President’s house, its first 
plans, its occasional remodelling, and all 
the design and accomplishment of the 
present restoration. The article is beau- 
tifully illustrated. The Evolution of 
American Census-Taking is discussed by 
the director of the census, the Hon, W. 
R. Merriam. Hermann Klein, for thirty 
years a prominent musical critic in Lon- 
don, gives personal recollections of Verdi, 
Wagner, Gounod, Liszt, and Tschaikow- 
sky. J. D. Kelley, Commander United 
States Navy, tells the story of The So- 
Called Steamship Trust. The number 
brings the last of Justin H. Smith’s im- 
portant historical articles on The Pro- 
logue of the American Revolution, and 
another instalment of Lillie Hamilton 
French’s My Old Maid’s Corner. 


The story of Ben, written by H. S. Can- 
field for the April St. Nicholas, relates 
the bravery of a lovable and intelligent 
sheep dog. Howard Pyle’s instalment of 
The Story of King Arthur and his Knights 
tells how King Arthur’s knights served 
him under protest, believing him to be a 
kitchen drudge. The Little Brown Pitch- 
er is the story of an incident of the Aus- 
tro-Prussian War. Jobn Russell Coryell’s 
The Letter of the Prince of Youba and 
the Prince of Pomba is really something 
new, with illustrations from exhibits in 
the South Kensington Museum, London, 
Straight Lives and Circles show by de- 
scription and dozens of drawings how un- 
skilled fingers can get astonishing results 
very simply and easily. Ernest Harold 
Baynes describes My First Hawk’s Nest, 
with photographs made at some risk un- 
der trying conditions. 


Chief place is given in the April Cosmo- 
politan to a striking article on The Ameri- 
canization of the Canadian Northwest, 
written by William R. Stewart. A per- 
sonal sketch of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, the 
prophet-poet of Norway, is illustrated 
with a number of beautiful photographs 
of the poet’s home. To Love or To be 
Loved is a philosophical essay by Lavinia 
Hart, in the course of which she shows 
that to love means increase of physical 
beauty—an end which may also be gained 
by physical exercise, as is shown in the 
same number by Bernarr MacFadden, in 
an article entitled Health Made and Pre- 
served by Daily Exercise. Dr. George F. 
Shears writes on Medicine, as part of the 
series, Making a Choice of a Profession. 
Seventeen stories afford a remarkable va 
riety of fiction. 


An interesting feature of the April num- 
ber of the Critic is a fully illustrated and 
carefully prepared article by Miss Carolyn 
Shipman on the collection of portraits, 
books, and manuscripts recently present- 
ed to the Authors’ Club by the venerable 
poet, Richard Henry Stoddard, 


The Foe of Compromise, by William 
Garrott Brown, in the April Atlantic, is a 
paper which challenges attention. The 
“foes of compromise’’ are those excep- 
tional characters who never waive their 
own opinions or principles, but fight for 
them unyieldingly to the end, without re- 
traction or qualification, and thereby con- 
tinually force the temporizing multitude 
toa higher plane, Other notable papers 
are a collection of hitherto unpublished 
letters exchanged between Emerson and 
Herman Grimm; The Honorable Points 
of Ignorance, a characteristic paper by S. 
M. Crothers; and an article by Brander 
Matthews, an acknowledged authority, on 
The Makers of the Drama of To Day. J. 
T. Trowbridge continues his Own Story, 
with extremely interesting reminiscences 
of Emerson, Alcott, and Hawthorne. 


A beautiful and unique magazine is 
The Craftsman, published in the interests 
of art and labor by the United Crafts at 
Syracuse, N. Y. Its scope is indicated by 
the table of contents for April, as follows: 
Workshop and Residence of René Lalique, 
Irene Sargent; The Grounds of an English 
Villager’s Cottage, Arthur A. Shurtleff; 
Landscape Gardening, Joakim Reinhard; 
Garden and Park, Eugene Schoen; Shak- 
spere’s Working Classes, Ernest Crosby; 
My Last Memory of Tolstoi, Alexandria 
Nicchia; William Morris—A Recent Study 
by Elizabeth Luther Cary, Irene Sargent; 
Lanterns; The Cottage Quality, E. G. W. 
Dietrich; Art Notes, aud Book Reviews. 
The magazine is printed on special India 
tint paper, and the leading articles are 
finely illustrated. 

The April number of the National Mag- 
azine, Boston, Mass., contains an article 





on the progress of woman suffrage all 
over the world, accompanied by two full- 
page illustrations—a portrait of Miss Su- 
san B, Anthony, engraved from a photo- 
graph taken on her eighty-third birthday, 
Feb. 15, 1903, and a picture of her home 
in Rochester, N. Y. The writer of the 
article, Arthur Mcllroy, predicts that 
eventually every woman citizen will be- 
come a@ fully qualified voter in all English- 
speaking countries. Suffragists will find 
it well worth while to invest ten cents in 
the April National. F. M. A. 





“I HAVE ALL THE RIGHTS I WANT.” 


How persistently this well-worn phrase 
came to me as I listened Saturday, March 
21, at the New Century Building to Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff of Philadelphia ( president 
of the National Congress of Mothers), when 
she addressed the Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
Club. Again it was my pleasure tbe 
following Tuesday to hear Mrs, Schoff at 
the Vendome at the reception tendered to 
her by the above-named club, and more 
earnestly than ever did I wish that hun 
dreds could have heard her, so feelingly 
and graphically did Mrs. Schoff. sketch 
the great work already done in Pennsyl- 
vania by the women in making better the 
sad conditions which surround the chil- 
dren of the lower classes. She told of 
how, up to only two years ago, there was 
not a single juvenile court in the State, 
and much less proper detention places for 
young criminals under sentence; of the 
abominable system of consigning children 
to the Reformatory on the slightest pre- 
text, even so trivial a one that the child 
‘‘was troublesome at home’’ when never 
once was the child’s side of the story 
heard; of the trials, struggles and disap- 
pointments of the women as they pleaded 
before the State Legislature; and during 
all this recital I could nut but help think- 
ing ‘‘How much easier if each pleader bad 
the right of suffrage!”’ 

Mrs. Schoftf fully corroborated what we 
already know (to our shame), that child 
labor is made possible in South Carolina 
cotton-mills because nurtured by Massa- 
chusetts capital! That it is impossible to 
check this abominable practice because 
the husband and father has the power of 
silencing the heartrending pleas of the 
mvuthers, through the ballot-box. It is 
they who say it shall go on, this making 
of human machines out of little children, 
because they can vote for those who, 
they are sure, will defeat any bill against 
child-labor that may come before the leg- 
islature of South Caroliva, The National 
Congress of Mothers, as well as the Na 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, have 
pledged themselves to try and make con- 
ditions better for the oppressed children. 
How much easier would be the task of 
these organizations if every woman mem- 
ber had the power to vote! 

How many politicians to-day who are 
deaf would suddenly regain their hearing 
to the pleas of true womanhood for better 
and cleaner conditions, politically, social- 
ly and morally if we had universal suf- 
frage. “I have all the rights I want.” 
Suppose you have, dear selfishly indiffer- 
ent ones, are not others deprived? If the 
law is such (as was once in Pennsylvania), 
that a little girl of eight can be arrested 
for duing tbat which a miserable environ- 
ment has taught her to do, cannot your 
mother-heart go out in sympathy for the 
poor waif in reflecting, that it might easily 
perhaps have been your child? 

Woman is called ‘‘the gentler sex,’’ then 
all the more reason should she be allowed 
a voice in the affairs of civil government 
when it comes to cases where her sympa- 
thies are aroused and brought into action 
not by pleading for them, but by direct 


asking insistence by the power of her 
votes. How much longer is this apathy 
and selfishness to continue behind the 


ery, ‘‘f have all the rights I want.’’ Yet 
many of these women are philanthropic 
enough, and I ask, why should they be? 
Why feed the hungry and clothe the poor? 
Have they not ‘‘all they want?’’ Oh, for 
the hastening of the day when women 
will be brought not only to see but to be- 
lieve that things will not be properly ad- 
justed until they have an equal voice and 
thereby an equal right in everything. 
‘Equal rights’’ regarding civics, will ad- 
just all others; little fear about that. 
Oo mM. M. 


---_ =~) 


FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE. 

Environment is a tremendous factor in 
any life, and the influence of a home and 
the companionship of the family are the 
elements that most contribute to making 
life endurable. Consider, then, the lot of 
those unfortunates whose only claim to a 
home is bounded by the four narrow walls 
of a “three-flight-side’’ room, and whose 
lives are a daily, dreary grind of dull rou- 
tine. The cheerless atmosphere of the 
average American boarding-house is a 
damper on the spirits of any one possess- 
ing an iota of domesticity. Especially so 
is it for the girl wage-earner, who is 





obliged to support herself, or who has 
come to the city to study and who finds 
her lot cast with the ordinary class of 
toilers who ‘‘room out.” 

To such as these the enterprise now be- 
ing conducted within the time honored 
walls of the old conservatory building, 
where girl students and women wage- 
earners of every description are welcomed 
as into a large and harmonious family, 
comes to them as the greatest possi- 
ble beneficence and uplift. An atmos- 
phere of self-reliance and mutual help- 
fulness pervades the familiar building, 
and one encounters it with the first step 
into the marble flagged corridor, worn by 


‘| the feet of hundreds of music students in 


the past decade. There is an element of 
brightness and comradeship that at once 
places the girl worker on a different plane 
from that of the boarding-house. A care- 
ful supervision of references excludes ob- 
jectionable elements, and establishes a 
refined and self-respecting community en- 
dowed with every convenience of a hotel, 
and supplied with all the privileges for 
entertainment and diversion that thought- 
ful co-workers can suggest. It would 
well pay one to visit the Franklin Square 
House and see what a splendid philan- 
thropy is here being conducted by some 
of Boston’s earnest contributors to good 
work.—Boston Transcript. 
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RESULTS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


Last July, a deputation from the Eng- 
lish woman suffrage societies was ad. 
dressed by Sir Edmund Barton, Premier 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. A 
few days later another deputation was ad- 
dressed by Hon. Richard Seddon, Premier 
of New Zealand. These addresses have 
been published in pamphlet form by the 
Central Society, and copies have been re- 
ceived here. The testimony of these dis- 
tinguished statesmen is to the effect that 
the results of woman suffrage justify its 
adoption. Through experience, Austra- 
lia’s premier was converted from an op- 
ponent to a warm advocate of the move- 
ment. He said to the deputation: 

“It became my duty to observe the re- 
sults of women’s suffrage where it had 
been established, more especially in South 
Australia, Western Australia, and New 
Zealand, and more particularly when we 
put forth our policy as a Federated Gov- 
ernment, there having been the experi- 
ence with South and Western Australia; 
in no one of these cases had the usually 
predicted evils resulted from the granting 
of the suffrage to women. ‘The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.’ The oppo- 
sition to women’s suffrage on my part—as 
on that of so many others—was not so 
much on the logical as on the practical 
side. When I found that the practical re- 
sults which had been predicted did not 
occur, it seemed to me right and reason- 
able to adopt what was the logical 
course,”’ 

In conclusion, Sir Edmund Barton ex- 
pressed the belief that the complete frui- 
tion of the woman suffrage movement is 
not very far off in ‘tany part of the Empire 
where the British citizen is self-govern- 
ing.”’ 

When the law to give the women of 
New Zealand the right to vote was pend 
ing, the Hon. Richard Seddon counselled 
postponement because he thought that 
women were not fully prepared for the 
responsibility. ‘'Fortunately for the Col- 
ony and for the women of the Colony,” to 
quote his exact words, the bill was made 
a government measure, and as incoming 
Premier it eventually fell to him to carry 
it through. A very short time after the 
Act was passed an election was held, and 
the women voted. Premier Seddon said: 

“There was no change in parties, but 
the result in respect to legislation passed 
in the New Zealand Parliament since 
women have had the vote, has been the 
best laws—laws which have proved bene- 
ficial to the Colony itself, and which have 
been largely copied in Australia, America, 
and by the mother country herself. In 
reform,—social reform,—care of children, 
care of the aged, attention to the afflicted 
in the various institutions, in all these 
things women have taken a very deep in- 
terest. In the larger questions, also, the 
women of New Zealand could, I think, if 
left to themselves, give a decision which 
would be endorsed by the people of the 
country. The effect on the elections has 
been most gratifying. On election day in 
New Zealand, since women have had the 
franchise, we close the hotels, canvassing is 
stopped, electors are not interrupted on 
their way to the polls and at the entrance 
to the polls—all is safeguarded in such a 
way that a woman can go with the same 
safety and propriety to vote for a Member 
of Parliament as though she were going 
to a place of worship. Election day in 
the Colonies now is a quiet day. Both 
men and women feel the responsibility that 
is put upon them, and exercise that re 
sponsibility. In that respect I think that 





the extension of the franchise to women 
has proved a most beneficial influence.”’ 

In regard to the quality of candidates, 
Premier Seddon said, “If there be the 
slightest doubt or tinge on the character 
of a man standing for the New Zealand 
Parliament, he may just as well save his 
time and money.”’ 

All fears that woman would neglect her 
wome duties and ties or lose her feminine 
qualities has proved groundless. ‘Since 
the granting of the franchise she has been 
in no way unsexed but improved. I em- 
phatically say that the working in New 
Zealand of our Act has been satisfactory, 
both on the whole and in every detail, so 
much so that I think no man dare or can 
have the temerity to stand on any plat- 
form and advocate either its repeal or 
amendment.”’ 





THE SOUTH AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


[Address given by Miss Belle Kearney of Mis- 
sissippi at the National Suffrage Convention.) 


The Old South bad its birth in the set- 
tlement of Jamestown, Southern Virginia, 
in 1607, a few months after the vessels of 
the British Crown touched upon the 
shores of this vast continent. There the 
foundations were laid of the first perma 
nent English colony of America, It was 
not until thirteen years later that the Pil- 
grims landed at Cape Cod. 

North Carolina took the initiative in se- 
curing national independence, by instruct- 
ing her delegates in Congress to concur 
with those from the other colonies in de- 
claring themselves free from the govern- 
mental power of Great Britain, and it was 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, who 
made the motion in Congress asserting the 
right of the colonies to be free and inde- 
pendent States. 

The first battle fought upon American 
soil in opposition to the dominion of Great 
Britain was that of Alamance, in North 
Carolina, four years before the British 
fired their volley at Lexington, Mass. 

The Continental army had a Virginian 
as commander-in-chief, George Washing- 
ton; and Thomas Jefferson, who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, was a 
Virginian. Through all the desperate 
struggles of that period, the colonies of 
the South gave their splendid quota of 
heroes, beginning with George Rogers 
Clark, who conducted those two masterly 
campaigns against the British, conquering 
as he went, down the glorious list to the 
daurntless leaders, Marion, Sumter, and 
Pickens. Under Nathaniel Greene were 
the illustrious Virginians, Daniel Morgan, 
William Washington, and Henry Lee, the 
last of whom afterward became the father 
of the beloved general of the Southern 
Confederacy, Robert E. Lee. 

John Fiske, the historian, says: 

The five great men who stand before all 
others in making the governmevt under 
which we now live, and who have shaped 
the whole future of American history, are 
George Washington, for his services in 
securing the independence of the United 
States, and the wisdom with which he set 
the new government in operation; James 
Madison, for the principal part in framing 
the Constitution; Alexander Hamilton, 
for persuading the people to adopt the 
Constitution, and for his bold measures 
which gave strength and shape to the 
Federalist party; Thomas Jefferson, for 
illustrating the true principles of Democ- 
racy, and for the sagacity with which he 
conducted the first great change of party 
supremacy in 1801; John Marshall, for 
his work as Chief Justice of the United 
States, from 1800 to 1835, in interpreting 
the Constitution, and increasing its elas- 
ticity and strength, by his profound judi- 
cial decisions, 

All of these men were Virginians except 
Alexander Hamilton, and he was born in 
the West Indies. The South was, pre- 
eminently, the nation-builder. 

From 1789 to 1860 there were ten presi- 
dents of the United States of Southern 
birth, whose administrations extended 
over a period of forty years. Virginia 
gave seven of these presidents. Strong 
old Andrew Jackson and James K. Polk 
were natives of North Carolina, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln was of Virginian ancestry 
and born in Kentucky. 

During the seventy-one years reaching 
from Washington’s administration to that 
of Lincoln, the United States may be said 
to have been, practically, under the dom- 
ination of Southern thought and Southern 
leadership. 

To-day America rejoices in the wise ac- 
tion of one of the Virginian presidents, 
James Monroe, in declaring that this con- 
tinent should be kept free from the intru- 
sion of foreign nations. 

The services rendered by Southern men 
to our great country since the Revolution- 
ary days have been signal. 

Henry Clay, the profound statesman 
from Kentucky, was chosen Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in our Na- 
tional Congress in 1811, and by his mem- 
orable Missouri Compromise prevented 
difficulties for nearly thirty years on the 
slavery question between the North and 
South. 

In the war of 1812, while Captain Perry 
and other naval commanders won their 





imperishable laurels, turning the scales of 
battle upon the waters, the Indian power 
was broken in the Southwest by some 
Tennessee troops and a few U.S. Regulars 
under Andrew Jackson; and at the battle 
of New Orleans he gained a tremendous 
victory for the United States. 

Under Gen. Sam Houston, a Virginian, 
the independence of Texas was achieved, 
With his name, those of the martyrs of 
Goliad and the heroes of the Alamo will 
live forever. 

In the Mexican war, which gave Texas 
to the United States, nearly all the com. 
manders in the American army were 
Southern men, from Winfield Scott and 
Zachary Taylor to Jefferson Davis, the 
last of whom held the rank of colonel. 

Before the Revolution, all the colonies 
had negro slaves, and all started with 
slavery. The trade was carried on as en- 
ergetically in the Northern colonies as in 
the Southern, New England vessels, 
manned with sailors from that section, 
would bring the negroes from Africa and 
sel] them at enormous profit in the sea- 
ports at the South. Slavery was found 
unprofitable in the North, because the 
farms were so small that the men of each 
family could supply all the necessary l!a- 
bor, and the climate was too cold for the 
African race. 

Besides, as commerce and manufactures 
developed, skilled labor and experience 
were required, and in these the negro was 
inadequate. The men of the North, in- 
stead of liberating their slaves, shipped 
them to the South, where they were sold, 

This business was so profitable that’we 
are told, ‘‘The New England delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
made certain demands of protection for 
these slave-traders before they would join 
hands with the Southern colonies for a 
stable form of government.”’ 

The plantations of the South were so 
large that they required vast numbers of 
laborers for their cultivation, The soil 
was so very rich that even unskilled 
workmen, if intelligently directed, would 
answer every purpose. Slavery was pe- 
culiarly adapted to the planting system, 
and, as it was recognized by the Constitu- 
tion, it was continued in the South. The 
slave trade with foreign countries came to 
an end in 1808, by constitutional enact- 
ment; consequently this form of com- 
merce became unprofitable for New Eng- 
land vessels. When conditions change, 
especially those affecting the money mar- 
ket, opinions usually change with them. 
Slavery being no longer a question of 
profit to the North, it gradually died out 
in that part of our country, and a senti- 
ment in opposition to it began to be de- 
veloped. 

As the years went by, one slave State 
after another was admitted into the Un- 
ion, and the South became a section, The 
same sort of civilization which existed in 
the Southern Colonies, preceding and fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary war, was handed 
down to those States which lay upon the 
Gulf of Mexico and extended as far north 
as Maryland. 

The same blood was in the veins of the 
men and women who founded those new 
commonwealths as flowed in the veins of 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison; the 
same as that which coursed through the 
veins of the heroes of Lexington, Concord 
and Bunker Hill; the same dominant 
blood that has conquered the earth, and 
will rule through the ages. 

The people of the South have remained 
true to their royal inheritance. To-day 
the Anglo-Saxon triumphs in them more 
completely than in the inhabitants of any 
portion of the United States—the Anglo- 
Saxon blood, the Anglo-Saxon ideals, con- 
tinue the precious treasure of 2,000 years 
of effort and aspiration. 

By degrees, slavery became the bone of 
contention in politics. In course of time 
it would probably have been abolished by 
the Southerners themselves, if they had 
been left to work out their own destiny 
and that of the black man in bonds, but a 
conflict of ideas gathered to a storm-center 
between the Puritan of the North and the 
Cavalier of the South, and the institution 
was wiped out in blood. 

To-day one third of the population of 
the South is of the negro race, and there 
are more negroes in the United States 
than there are inhabitants in ‘‘Mexico, the 
third Republic of the world.’ In some 
Southern States the negroes far outnum- 
ber the whites, and are so numerous in all 
of them as to constitute what is called a 
‘‘problem.’’ Untilthe present generation, 
they bave always lived here as slaves. 

The race question is national in its 
bearing. Still, as the South has the bulk 
of the negro population, the burden of the 
responsibility for the negro problem rests 
here. 

The world is scarcely beginning to re- 
alize the enormity of the situation that 
faces the South in its grapple with the 
race question which was thrust upon it at 
the close of the Civil War, when 4,500,000 
ex-slaves, illiterate and semi-barbarous, 
were enfranchised. Such a situation has 
no parallel in history. In forging a path 
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out of the darkness, there were no prece- 
dents to lead the way. All that has been 
and is being accomplished is pioneer state- 
craft. The South has struggled under its 
death-weight for nearly forty years, brave. 
ly and magnanimously. 

The Southern States are making a des- 
perate effort to maintain the political 
supremacy of Anglo-Saxonism by amend- 
ments to their constitutions limiting the 
right to vote by a property and educa- 
tional qualification. If the United States 
government had been wise enough to enact 
sucb a law when the negro was first en- 
franchised, it would have saved years of 
bloodshed in the South, and such experi- 
ences of suffering and horror among the 
white people here as no other were ever 
subjected to in an enlightened nation. 

The present suffrage laws in the differ- 
ent Southern States can be only temporary 
measures for protection. Those who are 
wise enough to look beneath the surface 
will be compelled to realize the fact that 
they act as astimulus to the black man to 
acquire both education and property, but 
no incentive is given to the poor whites; 
for it is understood, in a general way, that 
any man whose skin is fair enough to let 
the blue veins show through, may be al- 
lowed the right of franchise. 

The industrial education that the negro 
is receiving at Tuskegee and other schools 
is only fitting him for power, and when 
the black man becomes necessary to a 
community by reason of his skill and 
acquired wealth, and the poor white man, 
embittered by his poverty and humiliated 
by his inferiority, finds no place for him- 
self or his children, then will come the 
grapple between the races. 

To avoid this unspeakable culmination, 
the enfranchisement of women will have 
to be effected, and an educational and 
property qualification for the ballot be 
made to apply, without discrimination, to 
both sexes and to both races. It willspur 
the poor white to keep up with the march 
of progression, and enable him to hold his 
own. The class that is not willing to 
measure its strength with that of an infe- 
rior is not fit to survive. 

The enfranchisement of women would 
insure immediate and durable white su- 
premacy, honestly attained; for, upon 
unquestionable authority, it is stated that 
“in every Southern State but one, there 
are more educated women than all the 
illiterate voters, white and black, native 
and foreign, combined.’”’ As you prob- 
ably know, of all the women in the South 
who can read and write, ten out of every 
eleven are white. When it comes to the 
proportion of property between the races, 
that of the white outweighs that of the 
black immeasurably. The South is slow 
to grasp the great fact that the enfran 
chisement of women would settle the race 
question in politics. 

The civilization of the North is threat- 
ened by the influx of foreigners with their 
imported customs; by the greed of mo- 
nopolistic wealth, and the unrest among 
the working classes; by the strength of 
the liquor traffic, and by encroachments 
upon religivus belief. 

Some day the North will be compel ed 
to look to the South for redemption from 
these evils, on account cf the purity of 
its Anglo-Saxon blood, the simplicity of 
its social and economic structure, the 
great advance in prohibitory law, and the 
maintenance of the sanctity of its faith, 
which has been kept inviolate. Just as 
surely as the North will be forced to turn 
to the South for the nation’s salvation, 
just so surely will the South be compelled 
to look to its Anglo-Saxon women as the 
medium through which to retain the su- 
premacy of the white race over the Afri- 
can. 

I have heard it said in the South, “Oh, 
well, suffrage may be a very good thing 
for women in other sections of the United 
States, but not here. Our women are dif- 
ferent.”” How are they unlike those of 
their own sex elsewhere? They are cer- 
tainly as intelligent as any upon the face 
of the earth; they have the same deep love 
for the home, the same devotion to their 
country. 

“Oh, yes; but, you see, if the white 
women were allowed to vote, the negro 
women would have the same privilege, 
and that would mean the humiliation of 
having to meet them at the polls on a 
basis of equality.” 

That difficulty would be settled by hav- 
ing separate polling places. When the 
ballot is given to the women of the South, 
you will find that these distinct voting 
precincts for the two races will be quickly 
established. 

It is useless for me to attempt, at this 
late day, to refute the objections raised 
against woman suffrage, for every obstacle 
to its progress has been met years ago, 
and every argument for its existence justi- 
fied. Itis no longer a question of right 
with the people, for that old battle has 
been fought; it is now only one of expedi- 
ency, and opposition by prejudice. 

To defend woman suffrage before a 
Louisiana audience would be a work of 
extreme supererogation, for this noble 





State has the éclat of baving empowered 


by constitutional law, all taxpaying wom- 
en to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers. Women are permitted 
to exercise the right of voting in some 
form in forty-three foreign countries and 
provinces. Complete enfranchisement is 
enjoyed by women in the Isle of Man, 
New Zealand, and Federated Australia. 

The passion for individual liberty, so 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
has been strongly demonstrated in the 
women of the United States. 

Over 250 years ago, a woman, for the 
first time in America, asked the privilege 
of being allowed to vote. That was Mar- 
garet Brent, of Maryland, a kinswoman of 
Lord Baltimore. The next was the wife 
of John Adams, who begged for the same 
power over 125 years later; also Mercy 
Warren, and the sister of Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia. This impulse toward 
citizenship bas been transmitted through 
the generations of American women. 

On July 2, 1776, two days before the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted, 
the women of New Jersey were enfran- 
chised by the State Convention held in 
that commonwealth; but this right was 
afterwards taken from them. Kentucky 
was the next State to allow women to vote 
in any degree; that boon was granted in 
1838. 

In 1869 full political equality was given 
to the women of Wyoming. Colorado, 
Utah and Idabo have since followed, 
granting unlimited suffrage to women. 
Besides these four States, with their full 
enfranchisement, there are 25 other States 
in this country that have partial suffrage 
for women. Surprising victories are con- 
stantly being gained. 

Mississippi was the first State in the 
Union to have a State Institute and Col- 
lege for Girls. Mississippi claims the 
honor of being the first State in the Union 
to bestow upon married women the right 
of full control of their property. It is my 
firm belief that, before many decades, the 
South will astonish the world by giving 
complete enfranchisement to its women. 
As a stepping-stone to this blessed con- 
summation, let us now make a determined 
effort to secure from the next Legislatures 
of the Southern States the recognitiun of 
the right of women to presidential suf- 
frage. The Constitution of the United 
States corfers upon the Legislatures of 
the different States the undoubted power 
to enable their women citizens to vote at 
presidential elections. 

If any State, by a simple change in its 
election law, permits all women who can 
read and write and who pay atax on prop- 
erty, to vote at the presidential election 
of 1904, the general acceptance of the 
women in that State would settle the 
question of the wisdom of woman suffrage, 
for the result would be vastly to increase 
the majority of the dominant party. Pub- 
lic sentiment would undergo such a revo- 
lution as to make a subsequent amend- 
ment to the State constitution, bestowing 
unlimited enfranchisement upon women, 
easy to obtain. 

The South, which has wrought so splen- 
didly in the past, surely will measure up 
to its responsibility in taking the forward 
step of woman’s enfranchisement in order 
to render justice to its own firesides and 
to fix the status of the white race for fu- 
ture years. 

Anglo Saxonism is the standard of the 
ages to come, It is, above all else, the 
granite foundation of the South. Upon 
that its civilization will mount; upon that 
it will stand unshaken. 

The white people of the North and 
South are children of the same heroic 
souls who laid the foundations of civil and 
religious liberty in this new world, and 
built thereon this great Republic. We 
call to you, men and women, across that 
invisible line that divides the sections, 
across the passage of deathless years, to 
unite with us in holding this mighty 
country safe for the habitation of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Thank God the black man was ‘reed! I 
wish for him all possible happiness and 
all possible progress, but not in encroach- 
ments upon the holy of holies of the An- 
glo-Saxon race. 

The Old South, with its romantic ideals, 
its grace, its sorrow, has passed into his- 
tory. Upon the ashes of its desolation 
has arisen a New South, strong and beau- 
tiful, full of majesty and of power. The 
ambition of the Old was for States’ rights, 
for local supremacy; that of the New is 
for a limitless sweep of vision, and with 
the elixir in its veins of an intense patri- 
otic enthusiasm. The destiny of the 
South is the destiny of the Republic. It 
will eventually become totally merged in 
the being of our imperial nation. 

Even now, as dearly as I love my peo- 
ple, sacred as I hold their traditions, loyal 
as I am to their interests, I say with in- 
finitely less pride that I am a Southern 
woman than that I am an American. 

Our sectionalism must broaden without 
reservation into nationalism that means 
sovereignty, and that points to immortal- 
ity. 


‘one there. 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99 These wonderful | 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- | 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union,jand the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co,. Decatur, Ill. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Judge J. Willis Martin is thus quoted 
on the subject of woman suffrage: ‘I beg 
to state my conviction that the extension 
of suffrage to women will tend to elevate 
the standard of citizenship and to secure 
the performance of political duties by 
those who, although fully competent, are 
engrossed in personal affairs to the exclu- 
sion of civic obligations. When a major- 
ity of women in this country earnestly 
assert a desire to exercise the franchise, 
their demand will be irresistib'e.’’— Phila- 
delphia City and State. 

Among the names signed to the series 
of petitions calling for an investigation 
into conditions in the Philippines, pre- 
sented to the United States Senate by 
Senator Hoar, are the names of fifty-seven 
presidents of colleges and four hundred 
professors. 


The women of Columbus, Kan., have 
started a crusade against giving Turkey 
any space at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
They claim that Turkey is a knave among 
nations, an enemy tv Christianity and civ- 
ilization, and is entitled to no considera- 
tion at the hands of the World’s Fair 
commissioners. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 


= 


BY MARY AUSTIN. 





Cream-cups, butter-cups, 
Dandelions and sedges; 

Blackbirds in the poplar row, 
Sparrows in the hedges; 

Fruit-buds in the orchard 
Swelling with the rain; 


All the close-fed pasture-lands 
Growing green again. 
Poppies on the river-bluff 
Soon will wake from sleeping; 
Home along the foothills 
Woolly clouds a-creeping 
—April St. Nicholas. 


HOW JOE LEARNED THE TABLE OF 
SEVENS. 


Joe went to school in a little old fash- 
ioned schoolhouse away out in the coun- 
try. He liked to go to school. He could 
read out of the big Fourth Reader. He 
could spell the whole school down. He 
could make beautiful “R’s’’ and ‘*S’s’’ in 
his copy-book, but he could not learn the 
table of sevens in multiplication. In vain 
he tried. Io vain the teacher scolded and 
punished. Joe could not say that table. 

Joe always went to school early to start 
the fire in the big stove. One morning, 
soon after he started, there came up a 
sudden storm of snow and wind, Joe 
could scarcely get through it. When he 
reached the schoolhouse, there was no 
When nine o’clock came, Joe 
could not see to the road. Of course, 
none of the children could get there. 
Even the teacher was ‘‘snowed in.”’ 

At first it was fun. Joe started a rvus- 
ing fire in the stove, climbed up in the 
teacher’s chair, and played school. 

Put the wind blew in great gusts. The 
snow swept in sheets past the windows. 
It sifted through the cracks, and made 
tiny drifts on the sills. 

Poor little Joe! The minutes were very 
long. It wasn’t much fun. He tried to 
read the stories in his reader, but his 
voice sounded strange and strained in the 
empty room. He learned his spelling- 
lesson for three days. At ten o’clock he 
ate some of his luncheon. 

The storm grew worse and worse. Joe 
sat down by the stove. What could he 
do? Finally, he had a bright thought. 
Now was just the time to learn that table 
of sevens. He took his grimy, dog-eared 
arithmetic, and went to work with all his 
might. At twelve o’clock he had learned 
the table. He went to the blackboard, 
and wrote it six times,—three times for- 
ward and three times backward. He knew 
it,—every bit of it. 

Joe had almost forgotten the storm. 
He hadn’t noticed that the skies were 


| to get home? 





lighter, that the wind was dying down. 
But, as he sat down to eat the rest of his 
luncheon, a sudden ray of sunlight flashed 
through the little room. The storm was 
over. 

An hour later he heard a clash of sleigh- 
bells and a loud ‘‘Whoa!”” And there was 
father, with the colts hitched tothe bobs! 
What a jolly ride they had, dashing 
through the drifts! And wasn’t Joe glad 


Next morning he stood up very straight, 
and said the troublesome table almost in 
a breath. Everyone laughed when he 
told how he had learned it. 

To this day, when Joe says that table of 
sevens, he sees again that little lonely 
schoolhouse with the snow sifting in 
through the cracks in the windows.— 
Primary Education. 


>. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘De Gall is what you might call cheeky, 
eh?’ “Cheeky? That fellow has so much 
cheek that they charge him double for a 
shave!’’—Judge. 


Instructor (of class in physiology)— 
What do you know concerning the seba- 
ceous follicles? 

Boy at Foot of Class (making a wild 
guess)—Sebaceous Follicles is the name 
ofthe new Seuator from the State of 
Washington.—Chicago Tribune. 


Doctor (to Gilbert aged four)—Put your 
tongue out, dear. 

Sick little Gilbert feebly protruded the 
tip of his tongue, 

Doctor—No, no, put it right out. 

The little fellow shook his head weakly, 
and the tears gathered in his eyes: ‘I 
can’t, doctor; it’s fastened on to me.’’— 
London Tid-Bits. 


A Frenchman recently propounded 
through the columns of the Liverpool 
Daily Posta problem which may not be 
without interest for Americans. At any 
rate it involves a principle of rhetoric 
which ought not to be disregarded. 

I am in Liverpool since a month, writes 
the French gentleman, and I saw many 
things the which I stupefy; but of these 
this most amaze me. On your tramcars 
ove writes, ‘‘Passengers are requested not 
to board or leave the car while in motion.”’ 
‘Board’? I comprehend not. My friend 
say it is aborder to go on ship, therefore 
one me demanded not to go on car and 
not go off whilst in motion. 

How can that be? I see thousand pas- 
sengers siuce four weeks go on and go off 
a car, but they all go whilst in motion. 
Shall one explicate how passengers whilst 
not in motion have power to go on and off 
a car? 


A DANGER SIGNAL.—In Montserrat the 
population, although colored, speak with 
a brogue This has been an Hibernian 
island ever since Cromwell used it as a 
place of exile for rebels. The Brooklyn 
Eagle says that the exiles followed the 
fashion of the time in forcing the popu- 
lace into slavery, and the descendants of 
these slaves, who are, of course, free, are 
now engaged in making lime-juice and 
talking Irish, 

A sailor from Cork landed one day at 
the principal port, and fell into conversa 
tion with a particularly black longshore- 
man. The newcomer was filled with as- 
tonishment at the familiar speech. 

“An’ how long have yez been in this 
place?’’ he asked the negro. 

‘Sure an’ it’s two months since I came 
over,’’ said the other, meaning that he 
had crossed from the other side of the 
island, 

‘“Well,’”’ replied the Irishman, “if it 
makes a dacint man look like yous in two 
months, here’s what's goin’ back to Ire- 
land be the next ship!” 











WESTOVER & FOSS 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, 35000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official or, of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
wee ey 26 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo) or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beg 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pigroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER? 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR OARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen 
8. W. EOCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Rua of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 











ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LANb. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Care 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


=A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 


household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 


intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 
The 35th annual convention of the Na- 
oval American Woman Suffrage Asso- 

ciation has been held this year in New 
Orleans—a typical Southern city—and the 
great seaport of the Mississippi Valley. 
It has been a wonderful success, alike in 
numbers, ability and enthusiasm. Dele- 
gates from 30 States were in attendance. 
The arrangements were admirably made 
in advance by the Era Club, an organiza- 
tion of ladies of the highest social stand- 
ing and ability. This Club has already 
achieved two surprising political tri- 
umphs. First, it secured from the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Louisiana 4 
provision authorizing women taxpayers 
to vote on all questions which involve 
taxation. Second, a few years later, the 
Club rallied the women taxpayers of New 
Orleans, and carried a law levying a spe- 
cial tax for improved sewerage and a pure 
water supply. Among its leaders are Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick, the Misses Jean and 
Kate M. Gordon, and Mrs. Eiseman, pres- 
ident of the local Council of Jewish Wom- 
en. 

The Era Club works in harmonious co- 
operation with the Progressive Union, a 
body of public-spirited business men num- 
bering 1,600. Together they are a power, 
which greatly influences and sometimes 
controls the government of the city. The 
Progressive Union, seconding the invita- 
tion of the Era Club, placed at the dis- 
posal of the Suffrage Association the beau- 
tiful Athenwum Hall, seating 1,200 per- 
sons. The Business Committee made its 
headquarters at the St. Charles Hotel, 
while the delegates and visitors were en- 
tertained in boarding-houses and by pri- 
vate hospitality. It was my own good 
fortune to be the guest of Mrs. Caroline 
E. Merrick, widow of the late Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
and mother of two sons, one an eminent 
cotton planter, the other a rising lawyer 
of New Orleans; she is also the proud 
possessor of a number of lovely grand- 
children. At Mrs. Merrick’s hospi- 
table mansion, surrounded by a gar- 
den comprising an entire block, I have 
spent a delightful fortnight, meeting here 
Miss Griffin of Alabama, Miss Kearney of 
Mississippi, Mrs. Young of South Caro- 
lina, and other Southern women. 

Our meetings were heralded by the four 
daily papers of the city, only one, the 
Times-Democrat, prejudging our case by 
warning the people against our movement, 
but all welcoming the convention. The 
Picayune, the Item, and the Statesman 
took a more friendly attitude, and all 
gave full and fair reports of our proceed- 
ings, especially the Picayune. The public 
sessions have been well attended and the 
eight evening sessions have crowded the 
hall, during the later sessions packing 
aisles and galleries, and obliged to turn 
away hundreds unable to get in. There 
was also a large attendance upon religious 
services, avd a sermon by Rev. Anna 
Shaw, which crowded the Athenxum Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, March 22, assisted 
by Rev. Marie Jenny and Rev. Kate 
Hughes. Miss Shaw’s text was “Hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.’’ Another noteworthy 
incident was a Sunday morning meeting 
at the beautiful Temple Sinai, where by 
invitation of Rev. Dr. Heller, the Rabbi, 
Mr. Blackwell and Miss Blackwell ad. 
dressed a cultivated Hebrew audience. 
Mr. Blackwell’s subject was ‘‘A Modern 
Deborah.’’ Next day they received from 
the Council of Jewish women a beautiful 
bouquet of bride roses and red.carnations, 
as an evidence of their appreciation. 

The public interest aroused has been 
unexpected and wonderful. For hitherto 
the cause had had few supporters aud 
very little public attention. 

The population of this city is more va- 
rious than that of any other city except 
New York. It comprises Americans from 
every State in the Union, French, Italians, 
Hebrews, mostly of German extraction, 
Here, too, separated by a profound gulf 
of race distinction, ure negroes and mu- 
lattoes, one third of the total population, 
who do much of the manual and mechani- 
cal labor; all the bricklayers, for instance, 
being negroes. 

This community exists under unusual 
conditions of soil, climate and situation. 
It is in the delta of the Mississippi River, 
surrounded for hundreds of miles by a 
vast network of bayous, lakes, swamps 
and forests. What is now transformed 





into a great and splendid city was origi- 


nally a marsh teeming with semi-tropical 
vegetation—inhabited by wild beasts, alli. 
gators and serpents. Being subject to 
annual overflow it is kept dry by pumps 
and embankments. With eight months of 
summer heat tempered by breezes from 
the Gulf, with four months of alternate 
rain and sunshine, settled by French and 
Spaniards, New Orleans has developed a 
civilization of its own, unique and com- 
plex, but possessed of a charm which fas- 
cinates strangers and endears it to its in- 
habitants, At present the river is several 
feet above the level of the city—a vast sea 
of turbid water pouring through a hun- 
dred winding channels into the gulf of 
Mexico. The banks of these multitudi- 
nous rivers have been brought under par- 
tial cultivation and are extremely fertile. 
Great sugar, rice and cotton plantations, 
accessible only by steamers, stretch back 
for miles from the ‘‘coast’’ to the swamps 
bebind. 

New Orleans has many fine public 
buildings, stately churches, beautiful 
homes surrounded with gardens, wide 
avenues traversed by an excellent system 
of trolley cars. The people are well 
dressed, hospitable and polite. There is 
an atmosphere of material abundance. 
Everything is on a large scale, and evi- 
dences substantial growth and prosperity. 
It is already a great metropolis and is des- 
tined to become in the future one of the 
greatest cities in the world. 

Universal suffrage, in a community so 
various and unequal in ability, would not 
even be considered, because inc nsistent 
with good government. But impartial 
suffrage, irrespective of sex, on educa- 
tional and taxpaying qualifications, is a 
plea to which intelligent Southerners re- 
spond. Sooner or later, in North and 
South alike, equal suffrage for all citizens 
capable of exercising a rational choice on 
questions of public interest, will become 
the permanent basis of progressive de- 
mocracy. H. B. B. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN METROPOLIS. 

Among the agreeable incidents of our 
brief stay in New Orleans in attendance 
on the annual meeting of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
was a boat ride on the steamer Alice, ten- 
dered to the delegates and visitors by the 
Business Men's Progressive Union, an as- 
sociation of 1,600 business men combined” 
to promote the welfare of the city. At 10 
A. M. on March 26, on a beautiful sun- 
shiny morning, the members and friends 
of, the Convention gathered, several hun- 
dred strong, in the Palm Parlor of the St. 
Charles Hotel, and walked in procession 
to the rooms of the Progressive Union, 
and thence to the foot of Canal Street, 
where the steamer awaited them, It was 
a strange sight to see the great swirling, 
yellow river, several feet higher than the 
streets of the city, its levee reinforced by 
bags of earth to keep back the flood. First 
crossing to Algiers, we ascended the 
stream past the oil refineries and dry 
dock, looking down and off upon great 
sugar plantations with huge live-oaks and 
magnolias. Then, recrossing, we passed a 
fleet of huge ocean steamers. One had 
just come in from Brazil, South America, 
with a cargo of 50,000 bags of coffee; an- 
other was loading with young cattle and 
oxen for South Africa; a third was receiv- 
ing grain from lowa and Minnesota for 
Europe; and a fourth was taking in coal 
from flat-boats, scores of negroes with 
wheelbarrows working under a negro 
overseer. We saw the immense central 
refinery of the American Sugar Company, 
and the quaint buildings of the French 
quarter with the Ursuline Convent. Mr. 
Saunders, president of the Progress‘ve 
Union, and agent of many of the steam- 
ship lines, kindly pointed out to us many 
objects of interest, and a lunch of sand- 
wiches and tea and coffee was provided. 
We saw the canal which connects the 
river with Lake Pontchartrain and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Audubon Park is another interest- 
ing spot. Here are immense greenhouses 
for the protection of tropical trees from 
occasional frosts. The roofs have to be 
raised from time to time as the trees in- 
crease in height. The park is reached by 
trolley through St. Charles Avenue, a 
beautiful, wide street lined on both sides 
with tasteful residences and charming 
gardens. The Tulane University, which 
offers cvéducation to its graduate stu- 
dents, is on this avenue. 

The Metairié Cemetery is another inter- 
esting place. It is approached through 
Esplanade Avenue, the principal street of 
the French quarter. The history of this 
beautiful cemetery is characteristic. A 
Mr. Howard was one of the owners of 
the Louisiana lottery, and amassed great 
wealth thereby. His name was proposed 
as a member of the fashionable Race Club, 
which used this property as a race track. 
Mr. Howard was blackballed. Indignant 
at his rejection, he exclaimed: ‘‘I will 
turn your race course into a grave-yard!’’ 
And he did so. He bought the estate, 








and gave it to the city. Here isa fine 
statue and tomb of Albert Sydney John- 
son, with memorial tablets of the Tennes- 
see veterans of the Civil War. Opposite 
is a noble column, in memory of a wealthy 
saloon-keeper named O'Brien, erected by 
@ young Irish boy whom O’Brien adopted, 
and who, after his death, married his em- 
ployer’s widow and continued the busi- 
ness. The shaft was made in the North, 
and three miles of railway had to be built 
in order to convey it to the cemetery. 
The Yacht Club on Lake Pontchartrain: 
the exhibition of Southern products and 
industries, and several excellent public 
libraries kindly invited the members of 
the Convention to visit them. Certainly 
no Southern city has such varied attrac- 
tions as this. Here, in the middle of 
March, we are already in early summer. 
There is something extremely charming 
in this genial clime, in this fresh foliage, 
in these flowers and bird songs, in this 
warm, balmy atmosphere. Let us hope 
that the moral and intellectual atmos- 
phere may soon undergo a similar amelio- 
ration, and that the Southwest may lead 
in a generous and chivalrous movement 
for political equality for men and women. 
H. B. B. 





WOMEN AND COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 
The following letter appeared in the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat of March 27: 


To the Editor of the Times Democrat: 

A writer signing himself ‘*Cynicus’’ 
criticizes in your columns the statement 
lately made by the officers of the National 
Suffrage Association that ‘fifty years ago 
the vast majority of women believed that 
to go to college would detract from their 
womanly dignity.’’ Cynicus says: ‘The 
advocates of the extension of suffrage 
should stick to the facts of history... . 
That there was any sentiment against the 
higher education of women half a century 
ago, or three centuries ago, is not true.’ 

This is an amazing assertion. Fifty 
years ago there was nota college for wom- 
en in America or in the world—a clear 
proof that the majority of people did not 
then approve of collegiate education for 
women. Rockford and Mt. Holyoke, to 
which Cynicus refers, were at that time 
not colleges, but merely ‘‘Female Semi- 
naries.’’ It is only of late years that they 
have assumed the name of colleges. 

When my mother expressed the wish 
for a collegiate education, my grandfather 
said to his wife, ‘‘Is the child crazy?’’ 
Yet he was no more conservative than 
most of his neighbors. She was the first 
woman in the State to take a college de- 
gree, and she had to travel hundreds of 
miles from home in order to get it, be- 
sides enduring infinite ridicule. 

The late Mrs. Lucinda H, Stone of 
Michigan, a distinguished educator, used 
to tell a story illustrating the opposition 
to woman’s higher education that still 
prevailed much less than half a century 
back. About the time when Vassar Col- 
lege was opened Mrs, Stone took a party 
of young ladies abroad to visit the Holy 
Land. They sailed from New York, and 
there was on the same ship a band of 
ladies going out as fureign missionaries. 
The opening of Vassar was a topic of con- 
versation among the passengers, and near- 
ly all disapproved of it. The leader of the 
band of missionary ladies, a woman of un- 
usual cultivation for those times, voiced 
the general feeling when she said: ‘‘The 
mere fact that it is called a ‘college for 
women’ is enough to condemn it. Of one 
thing we may be sure—no refined Chris- 
tian mother will ever send her daughter 
to Vassar College!” 

The la’e Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex- 
president of Wellesley College, said in an 
article written about two years ago: ‘The 
objections to the political woman and to 
the educated woman present some instruc- 
tive analogies. Fifty years ago it was se- 
riously believed that knowing the classics 
would ruin her morals, philosophy her 
religion, and mathematics her health; in 
general, that a college education would 
take away her desire to be a good wife 
and mother.”’ 

It would be easy to fill columns of the 
Times-Democrat with quotations from the 
books and magazines of even twenty-five 
years ago, showing the dire predictions 
that were made as to the ruinous effect of 
college studies on women. Three hun- 
dred years ago, almost all men held the 
opinions that Tennyson has put into the 
mouth of the hero’s father in ‘I'he Prin- 
cess,”’ 

Cynicus is also out in his historical facts 
when he says, ‘No people who have se- 
cured the ballot without fighting for it 
have ever made good use of it after- 
wards.’’ The political disabilities of Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews in England were 
removed without their fighting for it, yet 
they have not used their ballots with con. 
spicuous unwisdom. In my own State of 
Massachusetts, the suffrage was formerly 
limited to men who were members of the 
Orthodox Congregational church. The men 
of other denominations got it not by a phys- 
ical fight with their fellow-Christians of the 





Congregational persuasion, but through a 
growing sense of fair play and increasing 
enlightenment in the dominant church. 
The Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, 
etc., have not voted with conspicuously 
less wisdom than the Congregationalists. 
The taxpaying women of Louisiana did 
not get the right of suffrage on tax ques- 
tions by fighting with the men, yet they 
certainly used it wisely at the sewerage 
and drainage election, 

Cynicus says the ballot and the bullet go 
together. But not one of the forty-five 
States of the Union denies the ballot to 
men who are past the military age, or who 
are physically disqualified for military 
service. Either the power to bear arms 
is a necessary qualification for suffrage or 
itis not. If it is, the men who lack it 
ought to be excluded. If it is not, the 
lack of it is no reason for excluding wom- 
en. 

Cynicus claims that the enfranchised 
States show no improvement since equal 
suffrage was granted. Suppose some 
Western State—say Wyoming—were con- 
sidering the adoption of a law which had 
been in force in Louisiana for thirty-four 
years. Suppose every Governor of Louisi- 
ana during that time had testified that it 
did good. Suppose the Louisiana Legis- 
lature had three times dec'ared the same 
thing by a practically unanimous vote. 
Suppose similar testimony had been given 
by a long series of Chief Justices of 
Louisiana, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
prominent clergymen of various denomi- 
nations, and honorable women of Louisi- 
ana, Suppose that for the last fifteen 
years the advocates of this law had had a 
standing challenge inviting its opponents 
to find in all Louisiana two respectable 
men who would assert over their own 
names and addresses that it had had 
any bad results whatever, and the oppo- 
nents bad thus far failed to respond. 
Would not the weight of evidence go to 
show that the law had been a success in 
Louisiana? This is the weight of evi- 
dence in regard to the equal suffrage law 
in Wyoming. 

If Cynicus wishes for a detailed list of 
the concrete improvements brought about 
in the equal suffrage States by woman’s 
ballot, I shall be glad to furnish it. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

New Orleans, La., March 24, 1903. 
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NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 


These resolutions were passed at the 
National Suffrage Convention in New 
Orleans: 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, in its Thirty-fifth Annual 
Convention assembled, bases its demand 
for equal suffrage upon the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence: ‘All 
political power inheres in the people; 
women are people; ‘Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed;’’ women are governed; ‘‘Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny; 
women are taxed. 

We affirm that intelligent suffrage is the 
watchword of progressive democracy, and 
that equal codperation of men and women 
is essential alike to a happy home, a re- 
fined society, an ideal church, aud a dem- 
ocratic State. 

That we rejoice in the extension, during 
the past year, of fuil national suffrage to 
all the women of Federated Australia, and 
in the fact that 825,000 Australian women 
have already registered to vote; in the 
granting to Kansas women of the right to 
vote on all bonds for public improvement; 
in the granting to Massachusetts mothers 
of equal guardianship of their minor chil- 
dren; and to Massachusetts children of 
the protection of their mothers; and in 
the passage of improved property laws in 
several States. 

That we congratulate New Hampshire 
on giving the largest proportional vote for 
equal suffrage ever cast by any New Eng- 
land State, and Arizona on the passage by 
both Houses of her Legislature of a full 
suffrage bill which was defeated only by 
the veto of a Governor who was not elect- 
ed by the people of the Territory. 

That woman suffrage is no longer an 
academic question; ‘‘it is a condition, not 
a theory, that confronts us.’’ Four States, 
with an area of over 300,000 square miles, 
and a popu’ation of more than a million, 
have full woman suffrage. Two hundred 
thousand women are represented in Con- 
gress by eight Senators and ten Represen- 
tatives, and will vote for President in 1904. 
The Legislatures of these four States, 
within the past year, have united in recom- 
mending the measure to other States, as a 
great and beneficent reform. 

‘That the women of America are as intel- 
ligent and virtuous as the women of Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and other countries where women are now 
voting without damage to the community 
or to their own health and morals; and 
that the men of America, who are the 
most chivalrous men in the world, should 
show their confidence in their mothers, 
daughters and wives by giving them the 
ballot. 

That this Association, as a national 
body, recognizes the principle of State 
rigbts, and leaves to euch State Associa- 
tion to determine the qualification for 
membership in the Association, and the 
terms upon which the extension of suf- 
frage to women shall be requested of the 
respective State Legislatures. 

That we protest against the action of 
the Cincinnati Board of Health in intro- 
ducing, without legal warrant, the Euro- 
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pean system of sanctioning and superin.. 
tending the social evil; we call attention 
to the fact that this practice is unjust to 
women, ethically indefensible, and a sani. 
tary failure; that it has been abolished 
in England, Switzerland and elsewhere 
and is the object of a strong and growing 
opposition wherever it prevails. 

hat we favor the settlement of all na- 
tional and international controversies by 
arbitration, and disapprove of war as a 
relic of barbarism. 


RESOLUTIONS OF REGRET OVER DECEASED 
MEMBERS, 


We recall with profound appreciation 
and tender regret the decease during the 
past year of many eminent friends and co. 
workers, among others, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton; in Maine, Hon. Thomas B. Reed; 
in Colorado, Mrs. Katherine A. G. Patter. 
son; in New York, Mrs. Hannah L. How- 
land and Hon. L. H. Humphrey; in Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and 
Dr. Marie Zakrzewska; in Kansas, Hon. 
Albert Howard Horton; in Missouri, Mrs, 
Addie M. Johnson; in Ohio, Miss Anna 
Caroline Mott, and many others. 

Their memory will be to us an inspira- 
tion in our work for woman’s equality. 


That our thanks are due to the Era Club, 
which has resulted in this successful con. 
vention; to the citizens of New Orleans 
for their friendly hospitality; to the news- 
papers for their full reports of our pro- 
ceedings; to the Progressive Union for its 
substantial and generous aid, and espe- 
cially for the invitations extended to us 
through the Union by the New Orleans 
Railroad Company for a free ride through 
this beautiful city, and by Catherine Halli- 
day for a steamboat ride on the beautiful 
Mississippi; to the Southeastern Passen- 
ger Association for their reduction in 
railroad rates; to the Yacht Club for its 
invitation to its house; to Mr. William 
Beer for his invitation to visit the libraries; 
to Miss Mary L, Twitchell for gratuitous 
stenographic work, and to the people of 
the State for their expressions of sympa- 
thy in the approval of our efforts to puri- 
fy politics and promote good government, 


Thanks were also extended to the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association for courtesies 
extended at the Atheneum and the use 
of the rooms, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Whittier Home Association has for 
five years had charge of the Whittier 
Home in Amesbury, Mass., and during 
this time more than 5,000 people, repre- 
senting every State in the Union and many 
foreign lands, have visited the house. At 
the expiration of the present lease, which 
occurs in August, the association will be 
obliged to vacate the house, as Mr. Sam- 
uel T, Pickard intends to use it as a resi- 
dence. Mr. Pickard has invited the asso- 
ciation, of which Mrs, Emily B. Smith is 
president, to continue to hold its meet- 
ings in the homestead, and it is under- 
stood that the house will be upen to vis- 
itors. 

The year book of the Tennessee Federa- 
tion contains an interesting record of good 
work. The Chattanooga clubs have deco- 
rated schoolrooms and are carrying on 
kindergarten work. The Knoxville Civ- 
ics Committee has influenced Congressmen 
to furnish flower and garden seed for dis- 
tribution among the school children. 
They plan to have a sort of flower festival 
for those to whom the seeds have been 
given; distribute prizes to the most suc- 
cessful growers, and in this way induce 
the little ones not only to enjoy the beau- 
tiful, but to have attractive schools and 
homes, The Johnson City Club have im. 
proved the public school grounds, are 
planning to beautify the public square in 
the town, and are getting seeds for the 
children, The Harriman Club have helped 
in keeping the streets and alleys of their 
town in a clean condition and they are or- 
ganizing an improvement association. 
Far up among the mountain ridges lies 
Walker’s Valley, where the literary clubs 
of Knoxville and Maryville sustained a 
summer school through July and August, 
1902. An old log dwelling was placed at 
the disposal of the workers for the school 
and a new cottage built for the teachers, 
Mr. Frederick L. Webb and his mother, 
Mrs. Emelie Webb, of Maryville. Under 
them the school opened with an enrol- 
ment of sixteen, which increased to thir- 
ty-three at the end of the month. The 
ages ranged from three to thirty years; 
the grades from first to fourth, and all the 
pupils improved their opportunity. 

F.M. A. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The publication issued by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna# for February, 
1903, contains a report of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in Washington, D. 
C., last November. The reports submit- 
ted by the officers, committees, and 
branches show a large and growing field, 
wherein women make good use of the 
development, knowledge, and training 
gained from college life and education. 
This number of the publication also con- 
tains the following papers: “The Utilita- 
rian in Higher Education,” by President 
Henry Letavour; ‘‘The Future of Women 
in Independent Study and Research,’’ by 
President M. Carey Thomas; ‘Original 
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Research,” by President Ira Remson; 
“wpThe Reflex Values of Research,” by 
prof. Mary W. Whitney; ‘The Rationale 
of Civil Service Reform,” by Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke, and ‘‘Study of the Devel- 
opment of Children,’’ by Millicent Shinn. 
Non members can obtain this number for 
thirty five cents by addressing Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. Clarke, Williston, Mass. 


The Association for maintaining the 
American Women’s Table at the Zodlogi- 
cal Station at Naples and for Promoting 
Scientific Research by Women announces 
a second prize for the best thesis written 
by a woman, embodying new observations 
and new conclusions based on an inde- 
pendent laboratory research in biological, 
chemical, or physical science. The theses 
offered in competition must be in the 
hands of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass., before Dec. 31, 1904. Ten essays 
have been received in competition for the 
first prize of $1,000. The award will be 
announced some time this month, 


The official reporter of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege news writes that the college name 
bas been used without truth in two items 
going the rounds of the press. A Miss Cres- 
well, recently married to a former Japan- 
ese student at Princeton, is stated to be a 
teacher at Bryn Mawr College. No such 
person was ever connected with the col- 
lege in any capacity. A Miss Caroline 
Mason, who has recently joined a ballet 
corps and is writing in defence of her new 
profession, is reported variously as a 
graduate and a former student at Bryn 
Mawr. She, too, is quite unknown at the 
college. 


A fine photograph of the late Hon. 
Charles Hebard, who was Regent of Mich- 
igan University from 1888 to 1895, has 
been presented to the Woman’s Building 
by his son, Charles S. Hebard, Regent 
Hebard was warmly interested in his 
State and its great educational centre, and 
with his friend, John Canfield, contrib. 
uted largely to that fine building which is 
a standing monument erected by friends 
of Michigan University for the physical 
and mental development of women, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ELLEN HASTINGS SCRIMGEOUR, 


Mrs. James Scrimgeour, a sister of Dr. 
Caroline B. Hastings of this city, died at 
her home in Macon Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Saturday, March 21. Under the head 
of “‘A Public Benefactor Gone,’’ the Brooke 
lyn Eagle speaks as follows: 


Mrs, Scrimgeour, years ago, formed an 
organization here called ‘*The Women’s 
Health Protective Association.’’ She be- 
came its president, and was always its 
directing force and strength. Around 
her gathered other earnest women, and 
for over twelve years they have been doing 
good on lines which have important rela- 
tions to health and to happiness, to morals 
and to life. 

They were all practiced and conscien- 
tious housekeepers. They did what they 
could, by example and by agitation, and 
by all right forms of appeal to the best 
public opinion, to teach the municipality 
itself to keep house well. The story of 
their efforts is well enough known. 
Every household in Brooklyn, directly or 
indirectly, felt the influence of the asso- 
ciation, and the best of them encoursged 
its work. That was work of the most 
wholesome kind, such as opposition to 
the littering of the streets with paper, 
opposition to the offense of expectoration 
in public vehicles and public buildings, 
opposition to the deplorable tenement 
house conditions, opposition to miserable 
methods of handling garbage and of mix- 
ing it in with ashes and the like. These 
were homely, but very healthy objects. 
Persistence in all of them made the adop- 
tion of many of them general, and, when 
once they were made that, they became 
habits. Brooklyn is a far better city be- 
cause Ellen Hastings Scrimgeour lived in 
it and labored for it. 

She and her associates should not have 
had to labor for it,’ in the way they did, at 
all. The right sort of government, the 
proper degree of public intelligence, a 
suitable measure of self-respect in each 
citizen, an honorable feeling by each citi- 
zen of his obligation to other citizens 
would have made such work unnecessary. 
Want of these principles, unfamiliarity 
with them in practice, the conversion of 
government into a game of politics and of 
politics into competitive grab, made the 
work necessary. It was done, and well 
done, Mrs. Scrimgeour led in the doing 
of it. Politics was to a degree moralized 
by the labor of herself and her colleagues. 
Government was to a degree civilized by 
that labor. The household judgment on 
Municipal housekeeping became an object 
of apprehension to political parties. The 
desire to gain the favor of that household 
judgment was stirred in political parties, 

We do not think that the degree of good 
this woman and her colleagues did can be 
exaggerated. Weare afraid that it could 
hardly be appreciated without the shock 
which her death brings. It also brings 
the consciousness of the value of her 
spirit, of the quality of her courage and of 
the marked efficiency and practicality of 
her persistent methods. Of course, it was 
not pleasant work, but it was necessary. 
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Of course, the jar which the work admin- 
istered to officials of the coarser grade was 
not agreeable, but that, too, was neces- 
sary. The rebuffs which Mrs. Scrimgeour 
encountered and the ridicule which her 
work aroused in the thoughtless, the cal- 
lous or the trifling would have discour- 
aged a spirit less brave and would have 
made viadictive a heart less true. 

But she and her colleagues won their 
fight. They also won recognition of their 
purpose, respect for their motives and a 
wholesome fear of their moral power. 
And they were vindicated. Personally, 
this excellent woman was beloved by a 
large circle of friendship and by the entire 
membership of a great church. More 
than that, she was esteemed and looked 
up to by the general community. Her 
later years were years of sorrow and of 
suffering, but they were also years of 
compensation, because she knew she was 
appreciated, and she also knew that the 
forces which she set in motion had eome 
to stay, and would not only survive her, 
but were certain to draw a fine inspiration 
from the memory of her marked public 
service, 

—_—@—_— 
LAVINA A. HATCH. 

Miss Hatch died at East Pembroke, 
Mass., March 20, aged sixty-six years. 

Her death came as a surprise and a 
great sorrow to her Boston friends and 
fellow-workers, although they have known 
for some time that her health was failing. 
She never fully recovered from a serious 
accident of a few years ago, when the car- 
riage containing her brother and herself 
was struck by a passing railroad train at 
a grade crossing. Miss Hatch had a 
sweet, unselfish character, ready and will- 
ing to spend ana be spent for the benefit 
of humanity, and more especially for the 
advancement of women. 

Her strongest interest was for woman 
suffrage, and much of her time for many 
years was devoted to work, personally and 
with her pen, to advance this cause. She 
always, if possible, attended the National 
Conventions, using her infiuence to pro- 
mote harmony, and was a loyal friend and 
supporter of Miss Susan B. Anthony. Her 
home was in Boston until a few years ago, 
when she moved to East Pembroke to live 
with an invalid brother, who survives 
her. She never lost her interest in phil 
anthropic work in Boston, coming, often 
at great inconvenience to herself, to the 
regular meetings of the different societies 
to which she belonged. 

After the death of Dr. Salome Merritt, 
who was her intimate friend, she was 
chosen to fill Dr. Merritt’s place as chair- 
man of the Committee of Council and Co- 
operation; and as long 4s she lived she 
seldom missed a meeting, being ever ac- 
tive in promoting any causs brought to 
the notice of this Committee. Her last 
work was done in behalf of the change of 
‘aws affecting vivisection. She alsv pre- 
pared during the past summer a memoir 
of Dr. Merritt for publication. 

When women were allowed an active 
part in the election of school committees, 
she did much clerical and personal work 
to secure the best men and women on the 
Boston School Board; and after her re- 
moval to East Pembroke, she used her in- 
fluence in that and surrounding towns for 
the extension of both equal and school 
suffrage, circulating petitions, interview- 
ing members of the Legislature, and in 
other ways trying to bring about an im- 
provement in laws governing women. 

While Miss Hatch held very decided 
opinions and persistently advocated them, 
she was never aggressive or antagonistic, 
and had many warm friends, even among 
those who could nwt adopt her ideas or 
always agree with her methods. The 
cause of suffrage for women has met with 
a great loss by the death of such an ar- 
dent advocate and faithful worker. 

8. A. P. D. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New YorK, MARCH 31, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the absence of any especially inter- 
esting events in this quiet Lenten time, 
a discussion of a matter of general inter- 
est may not be inopportune. There ap- 
peared recently in the Sun an article 
proudly headed, ‘‘Man’s Superior Brain.”’ 
The inference was, of course, that man’s 
brain was superior to woman’s, since it 
would scarcely be contrasted with the 
brains even of monkeys or elephants. On 
examining the text it became apparent 
that this supposition was correct, but that 
the title was a misnomer, for the only su- 
periority claimed was that of weight, al- 
though even this small degree of preémi- 
nence was considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to make it the subject of a cable 
dispatch. Professor Marchand of Mar- 
burgh, who sent forth the valuable infor- 
mation that even in childbood the brain 
of the masculine human being is relative- 
ly heavier than that of his sister, has ex- 
amined more than a thousand cases, always 
with the same result. If he had made an 
equally painstaking comparison of the 
feet of the male and female at all periods 
of life, he would undoubtedly have dis- 
covered that the average weight of the 
manly extremities was greater than that 





of the pedal terminations of the Cinder- 
ella sex. 

It has been generally understood that it 
was the quality and not the quantity of 
the brain that indicated mental power, 
and that the preponderance of the finer 
gray matter was greater in the average 
feminine than in the masculine cranium. 
There is one vital consideration that must 
always be remembered in comparing the 
brains of the two sexes. That is, that 
while many of the greatest men have be- 
queathed their skulls for scientific inves- 
tigation and thus the brains of Cuvier, of 
Carlyle, and of many other distinguished 
persons have been examined and analyzed, 
thus far the feminine brains available for 
study have been those of women who 
have died in hospital, the mere outcasts 
and refuse of the sex. Could the brains 
of Harriet Martineau, of George Eliot, and 
of other great women have been critically 
considered, we should have some new 
light on the question of the superiority of 
the masculine or the feminine sensorium. 

It is said that in ancient times when the 
lower animals and men could converse to- 
gether, an artist who had just completed 
a picture which displayed a lion prostrate 
at the feet of a man, asked a friendly lion 
who was passing to come in and view his 
masterpiece. The king of beasts consid- 
ered it for a few moments gravely, and 
then said: ‘Just wait till lions paint pic- 
tures!’’ It is possible that in a future 
day when women are permitted to have 
equal facilities with men, we sball find 
some distinguished scientific lady pro- 
claiming to the world that the unneces- 
sary amount of white matter which clogs 
the male cerebrum accounts for the stu- 
pid, or, as it is sometimes styled, ‘‘fat- 
witted’’ condition of some masculine 
minds. 

Even among men it Las not always been 
the “big head’’ that has contained the 
most valuable amount of intellect, and the 
compact occiput of a Jefferson, a Grant, 
or a Twain may contain brains of more 
value than the dome-like brows belonging 
to the unknown of their generations. It 
is a fact which should by this time be 
conceded, that superiority of mental abil 
ity does not belong to either sex alone; 
but that women and men, as they suffer 
or enjoy alike the hardships or the pleas- 
ures of life, are in like manner gifted or 
deficient in their mental characteristics, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell addressed the 
500 students of the State Normal College 
at Greensboro’, N. C., on March 31, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell on April 1. 


“Clover Nook,”’ the home of Alice and 
Phebe Cary, sisters, whose poems are 
widely known throughout the literary 
world, has passed out of the hands of 
their heirs, and will become a home for 
the blind, under the management of the 
Trader Sisters, of Avondale. These sis- 
ters, one of whom is blind, have been ac- 
tive in providing a library for the blind, 
and having expressed a wish to obtain the 
Cary homestead for a home for the blind, 
Mr. William A. Proctor, a wealthy citi- 
zen, purchased it and placed it at their 
disposal. The homestead has an ideal lo- 
cation near College Hill, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, O., and comprises twenty-six 
acres, 


Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel T. Allen of 
West Newton celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary March 30. From 
three until five and from eight until ten 
Mr. and Mrs, Allen received in the parlors 
of their home, where the greater part of 
their married life has been spent. They 
wore assisted by two daughters, Miss 
Fannie and Miss Lucy Allen, and their 
son-in-law, P. H. Cooney of Boston. 
Prominent among the guests were Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, 
Booker T. Washington, Francis Garrison, 
Mrs, Ednah D, Cheney, Dr. J. A. Savage, 
Congressman S, L. Powers and many oth- 
ers. Despite his seventy-nine years, Mr. 
Allen enjoys the best of health and is a 
familiar figure on the streets of this city. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the 1egular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample sopy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
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ORIGINAL RECITAL. 


There will be an Original Recital of Old 
Plantation Sovgs and Stories by Mrs. 
Martha S. Gieluw, in Chickering Hall, 
Saturday, April 4, at 3 o'clock. for the 
benefit of the Martha S. Gielow Scholar- 
ship Fund for Southern Girls. The fol- 
lowing eulogy by Mr. Henry Austin Clapp 
on the old plantation songs and stories 
ought to ensure a crowded house this 
afternoon at Chickering Hall: 

‘Both the talk and songs of the old 
mammy, one being almost as melodious as 
the other, are delicious to the ear in spite 
of the nasal quality. 
such lullabies as these as they are inter- 
preted by Mrs. Gielow’s honeyed voice, 
No Veneti+n barcarole has such a swing, 
no classic cradle song involves so tender a 
caress. And in the soberest and highest 
utterances of some of the humble, trustful 
old colored women there are uotes of 
pathos which stir the heart in depths be- 
low the springs of tears, even as their 
laughter wells up from perennial sources 
of elemental mirth.” 





CREATORE’S RETURN TO BOSTON. 

Tle arrangements made by Manager 
L. H. Mudgett for the reappearance of 
Creatore, the remarkable Italian band- 
master, and his concert organization at 
Symphony Hall next Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday evening, promise a most in- 
teresting musical event. Since Creatore 
was last ia Boston he has made an extend- 
ed tour throughout the country, and has 
been giveu specia! credit in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the country for his skill in 
the art of programme making. The array 
of solo talent included in his organization 
enables him to present a pl. asing variety 
of selections at all times. In the coming 
concerts at Symphony Hall Creatore plans 
to afford a hearing of many novelties, in- 
cluding a number of his own compositions 
which have not been heard in Boston, 
The sale of seats are now on sale at Sym- 
phony Hall box office. 
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A PORTFOLIO OF RARE VIEWS. 


Thirty-three magnificent reproductions 
of photographic views of various scenes 
along the Fitchburg Division of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad is what the new port- 
folio consists of., The delightful pano- 
ramic scenery of the Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley, the dashing waterfal:s 
aud towering mountains are all aptly por- 
trayed in this new addition to the Boston 
and Maine’s Art Library. 

This book is entitled ‘‘The Charles 
River to the Hudson,” and will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps by the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston and Maine Railroad, 
Boston. 

The complete set, consisting of the other 
five portfolios, and this new one, will be 
mailed upon receipt of thirty-six cents. 











WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb, Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A strictly private party, limited to 15 
members, will leave New York June 27th, 
per North German Lloyd Line, visiting 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany (The 
Rhine), France and England. Duration of 
tour 77 days. For further information 
address Mrs. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG, 

FAIRFAX, S.C 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BosTron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 


suffrage. 








’ _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Ept ORS: | AT ICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSOW 
Ep1Tors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers $1.50 
Three months on trial : - 25 
Six Months - - - - - 1.26 
Per Annum - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - - .* 7 ¥ 05 





Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4, 
Livermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. Itt 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Joun- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM.@ 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new pee 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost»p, Mass. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
soure | heatre. 


4a. T tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 4. 


The Merchant of Venice 


Evenings, l5c., 25¢, 60c, 


Prices: { Srecimene’ 10c., 25c., 50¢, 





SYMPHONY HALL 





Saturday Afternoon Sunday Evening 
APRIL 4th and 5th 


CREATORE 


The Great Italian Band Leader. 
60 MUSICIANS 


Popular Prices—50c, 75c and $1.00. 
Tickets Now on Sale. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


\ native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.aat she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havi' g a thorough knowledge of the English 
language. she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





Boston, 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

3. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5 The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 
The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North ana 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


10. 


12. 


ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of t' e Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mis. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


Choice Millinery. 


MISS GORING announces her removal to 
more suitable quarters for the display of 
millinery. She will now receive her pa- 
trons at Notman Building, 3 Park 
Street. The rooms are situated on the 
first floor above the street, and are easy 
of access, being nearly opposite the Park 
St. subway entrance. Attractive models 
are shown. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome, 


Office hours from 9A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. tupD Cor. Ser y. 





The Gilman School 


Also Called 
‘The Cambridge School 


for Girls 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Directog, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A SONG OF HOPE. 


Oh, what should we do in the winter 
If a little bird did not sing, 

Deep in the heart, low in the heart,— 
“After the winter comes spring?” 


Oh, what should we do in the darkness 
If a little bird did not say, 

Soft in the heart, sweet in the heart,— 
“After the darkness comes day?” 


Oh, what should we do in the tempest, 
If the little bird shou!d cease 
Singing deep in the heart, low in the heart,— 
“After the storm comes peace?”’ 
— Dayspring. 





A SPRAY OF ARBUTOS. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 





Sequestered flower of April days, 
Thy covert bloom in leafy ways 
A spell abuut me weaves; 


Thy frosted petals’ faint pink glow, 

Crystal pure like urns of snow 

That all with incense overflow 
Half hid beneath the leaves. 


Thy ear lies close upon the ground, 

Far off it hears the trilling sound 
Of spring's returning tide; 

Nor lingering snow, nor chilly day, 

Can keep the swelling flood at bay 
That clothes thee as a bride. 


Thy brittle leaves. so harsh and hard § 
And torn by winds, or winter marred, 
Belie thy tender face; 
But he whose days are ever green 
Though storms do come and frosts be 
keen, 


Is sharer in thy grace. 
—The Outlook. 





THE QUIET TOWN. 
BY WILLIAM LUCIUS GRAVES. 
No dreams have they who take their slumber 
here, 
No restless starting at the night's mid hour; 
Peace falls on them as falls at break of year 
The early sweetness of an April shower. 


The crocus stains the sod, they do not heed; 
The poppy flaunts, they make no faintest 
sign; 
Above their heads the aster drops its seed 
And unremembered passes to decline. 


So still they sleep, from being so remote, 
They do not quicken even though to mark 

The lyric thrush that fleets his passion-note 
Of immemorial j :y from dawn to dark. 


And yet the littie winds but show me wrong, 
God's wiuds that blow the quiet grass and 


say 
These slumberers' silence long since broke to 
song, 
Their faces brightened up the heavenly 
way! 


—--— ae 


THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


BY MARGARET EK SANGSTER 





They'll come again to the apple tree, 
Robin aud the rest, 

When the orchard branches are fair to see 
In the snow of the blossoms drest; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well,so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care: 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her two fair— 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Th ir castle in the air. 


Ab, motiier bird, you'll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And shadow way darken the dancing rays 
When the fledglings leave the nest, 

But they'll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow, 

Through the April shimwer of sun and rain 
Go flying to and fro; 

And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 





Dummy Dee and the Bishop. 


Dummy Dee had come to call upon the 
bishop. 

The bishop and he were particular 
frieuds, and therefore shook hands, as 
man to man, in a very cordial manner. 

“I came,’ said Dummy Dee, ‘“‘on very 
particular business, and I would have 
been awful sorry not to find you at 
home.”’ 

“I am very glad to be here, Dummy 
Dee,” said the bishop, smiling at his 
guest. 

There was a short pause, Dummy Dee 
frowning thoughtfully into space for 
ideas, and the bishop waiting to hear his 
guest’s business. 

“Are you ever lonesome, bishop?”’ 
asked Dummy Dee, at last, leaning for- 
ward, and clasping his short arms around 
his knees. 

“Yes, often,’’ said the bishop, the note 
of truth vibrating through his tone. 

Childiess and wifeless. and of strong 
and often unpopular opinions, the schol- 
arly bishop was indeed a lonely man, just 

now particularly so. 

A controversial point had forced him 


not quite alone. He tried to believe his 
position was a matter of principle. His 
enemies said it was obstinacy and dogma- 
tism, and even his warmest friends were 
silent and regretful over the matter. 

He had, when Dummy Dee came in, 
been writing on the point, and bitter, fiery 
words were penned on the sheets of paper 
that strewed the open desk. He glanced 
at them now as he spoke, and from them 
to the beautiful pictured face of his 
young wife, who had died early in their 
married life. 

Yes, he was very lonely. 

Dummy Dee nodded. and _ looked 
thoughtfully at the glowing grate fire, 
“Nice things happen sometimes when 
you’re lonesomest, though,” he said, by 
way of giving a small crumb of comfort 
to his friend. 

“You know mother is sick and down 
South getting her health, and father busy 
at the settlement work, and sometimes I 
get a kind of stomach-ache in my heart 
and alump in my throat. My, it ’most 
chokes me,’’ he added, feelingly. ‘But 
just the other day the summer boarder 
sent me these bicycle trousers,’ sticking 
out his short leg for the bishop to see, ‘‘or 
I never could have stood it in the world. 
She knew how I felt about kilts and 
aprons, and always having to wear some- 
thing of the other children’s, ‘count of 
their growing so fast and me not. I slept 
with em that night in bed, and once when 
I woke up and thought about mother, I 
just reached over and felt of these, and 
then | felt better. Did you ever try any- 
thing like that?”’ he asked, looking at the 
bishop’s trousered legs stretched out on 
the other side of the fire. 

“No,” the bishop replied, gravely; he 
had not thought of it. 

‘*Then there are always things to do for 
folks, you know, and that’s one thing I 
came to see about,’’ continued Dummy 
Dee. “I’ve been taking soup and books 
and things up for the settlement people 
to a little girl who lives in an attic near 
the settlement. She's got a kind of 
mother, only she’s an aunt, and awful bad 
to her. She drinks something out of a 
bottle’? — and Dummy Dee lowered his 
voice to a shocked whisper—‘‘and she is 
awful mean to Nura.”’ 

‘*What is the matter with Nora?’’ asked 
the bishop. 

“A spinal back, I think they call it,’ 
said Dummy Dee, with a learned air, 
“and I feel so sorry. 1 asked father if 
he'd adupt her, and he said he thought 
he couldn't. I've thought I'd marry her 
if necessary, but father would have to 
adopt us both then. What do you think?” 
The bishop's principal thought was a 
desire to laugh, but he held his peace, so 
Dummy Dee went on: 

“She's English. I’ve told her about 
you. She calls you lurd, but I said not 
lord exactly, only kind of next to the 
Lord, you kuow,” 

At this the bishop could contain him 
self no longer, but put back his head and 
laughed a pealing laugh that startled ihe 
shadows in the dim, quiet library; and he 
only stopped when he beheld Dummy 
Dee gazing at him in mild surprise. 
‘“Come,”’ said the bishop, springing up 
like a boy, “let us go and see Nora.”’ 
*“Goody!”’ said Dummy Dee, getting up, 
or sliding down, rather, from his chair. 
“Tha.’s what I wanted. Let’s walk. It 
isn’t very far, and it’s a fine day.’’ 

But, befure they started, the bishop 
swept up the written sheets of paper and 
threw them on the grate. They blazed 
cheerfully. 

“Hi!’? said Dummy Dee. 
wriggle as if they hurt!’’ 

‘*] intended they should burt others,” 
said the bishop, softly, with a curious 
smile. 

Many eyes turned to watch the two, the 
dignified ecclesiastic in his churchly garb, 
and the sunny, romping, rosy child, who, 
not altogether unaware of these glances, 
took them largely as a tribute to his 
beloved bicycle trousers, and strutted 
proudly. 

Two delightful stops were made before 
they reached the tenement where little 
Nora lived, and they went on, laden with 
books, games, and flowers. 

‘Father says she looks like-a picked 
flower without water,’’ said Dummy Dee, 
as they climbed the steep, rickety stairs. 

They entered the room in response to 
Nora’s summons, and Dummy Dee, some- 
what embarrassed, made the bishop 
known to the pale-faced child lying on 
the dingy bed. 

No one had ever seen the scholarly 
bishop in so delightful a mood as the two 
children found him in that afternoon. 

Nora’s cheeks grew pink with happi- 
ness, and her eyes brighter than ever, as 
she listened to stories, guessed riddles, 
and played games with the bishop and 
Dummy Dee. 

At last the shadows grew longer. 

“]’ve a last story to tell you two chil- 
dren before we go,”’ said the bishop, ‘and 
you must be very quiet and listen hard, 
for there is a guessing part to it. 


“See ‘em 





into a position where he stood almost if 


“Once upon a time,”’ began the bishop, 


“there lived a man alone; and, as some- 
times happens to lonely people, he grew 
selfish and bitter-hearted. He forgot the 
teachings of the One whom he had vowed 
to serve, but tried instead to serve him- 
self, and was unbappy, as all such men 
are. 

“There came to him one day a dear lit- 
tle friend of his who was also lonely, but 
who tried to forget his loneliness by help- 
ing others, and was comforted by doing 
this. So the man learned a lesson from 
his little friend,.and he, too, found com- 
fort and bappiness as the boy had. 

‘Now, the man naturally did not want 
to be lonely and unhappy and bitter 
again, for he had found the better part; 
so he thought out a plan. He would take 
the boy down South to his mother, who 
is almost well, but not quite so well as 
she will be when the man brings her her 
youngest boy.”’ 

There was a queer, gurgling sob that 
was half a laugh and half a cry, and alto- 
gether a mixture of homesickness and 
coming delight, and Dummy Dee shot 
himself bodily into the bisbop’s arms, 
cuddled against his shoulder, and lay 
there sniffling happily. He groped vainly 
for his handkerchief that could not be 
found, and his fingers closed gratefully 
over the bishop’s fine lawn that he found 
within his grasp. 

“Guessed,’’ said the bishop, laughing, 
with a shake in his voice. ‘‘The first part 
of my puzzle story guessed without a 
mistake. Now for the second. Then he 
took the little sick girl to a white, bright 
room that he knows of, in the children’s 
hospital, where, surrounded by birds, 
books, and flowers, and loving care, she 
can get well, and perhaps come to live in 
the lonely house of the lonely man to 
brighten it.’’ 

Another little cry from the bed, and 
Nora’s slender, groping fingers sought the 


bishop’s hand. ‘‘Me?" she said. ‘*Me— 
Nora? Would my aunt—”’ 
“IT think so,’’ said the bishop. ‘‘We 


But what a fine pair of 
Never to make a 


will find a way. 
guessers these two are! 
mistake!"’ 

When the kind-hearted woman on that 
floor came in to look after Nora, her 
aunt being away serving time for drunk- 
enness, they weut away and left the hap- 
py child, already better, with hope and 
joy working miracles wich her. 

‘*You make up your mind the best and 
quickest of any one I ever knew. How 
did you think of such beautiful things?’’ 
asked Dummy Dee, as they felt their way 
down the rickety stairs. 

“It’s a thank-offering, Dummy Dee,”’ 
said the bishop, with a return of his curi- 
ous smile, ‘‘for burning the papers.”’ 





AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 

Nearly all of the Southern States were 
represented at the Industrial Conference 
at Tuskegee Institute this year. Evi 
dences of growth, thrift, and prosperity 
were many, among the elderly men and 
women as well as among those who are or 
have been students. The talk and dis- 
cussions were eminently practical, and 
were crystallized into resolutions in favor 
of better homes, better schools and 
churches, a higher standard of morals, 
thorough cultivation of a small acreage, 
the acquiring of land, and babits of indus- 
try, economy, and thrift. 

At the Tuskegee conferences Booker 
Washington is at his best. He is the 
leader, the instructor, the counsellor, the 
friend, the unsparing critic, by turns. 
‘*He is speaking to his own from out a 
full heart,’’ writes Max Burnett Thrasher; 
in the Boston Transcript. ‘‘And when 
these men and women—the children in 
this his one day in the year school for the 
fathers and mothers—can come bringing 
in their hands the tangible proofs that 
they have put into practice the lessons 
which the Tuskegee Conference has been 
trying now for twelve years to teach, the 
founder and leader of the conference re- 
joices with a joy tbat is beautiful to see.”’ 

Mr. Thrasher continues: 

*-One of the most entertaining and most 
profitable speakers this year was Mrs, 
Lucy Nelson, of Dadeville, Ala. This wo- 
man had passed beyond the gingham sun- 
bonnet stage, in which so many women 
yet come to the meetings. She wore a 
neat jacket, a fur collar around her throat 
and a becoming hat, although all the gar- 
ments were not 80 expensive as to seem 
out of place in such a company. Mrs. 
Nelson is very black, a shiny black, 

“Do the people in your community 
own homes, Mrs. Nelson?’ asked Mr. 
Washington. 

“*T thinks they’s fixin’ to own ’em, 
sah.’ 

**-But do they own them?’ 

‘tA heap of times you can’t jest tell, 
sah. But they’s holdin’ ’em down.’ 

***Do you own your home?’ 

“**Yes, sah, I do,’ proudly. 
tell you just how I got it. 
puppy dog for it.’ 

‘The conference laughed. 


‘And I can 
1 swapped a 





“*Huh?’ said Mr. Washington. 


“*Yessah,’ the woman persisted. 
means jest what I says.’ 

* *Tell us about it.’ 

***Well, it was this way. When I start- 
ed I didn’t have nothing at all but jest a 
little yaller puppy dog. I took the little 
dog over to my brother-in-law’s. He had 
eight little bits of pigs, oh, jest so little, 
and I swapped the puppy with him for 
one of the pigs. It was such a little pig 
it didn’t look like it could live, but I 
nursed it good, and prayed to the Lord to 
make that little pig come forward to do 
me good, and the pig lived and grew. The 
first year I turned her out, and when she 
come back in the fall she brought me 
seven little pigs with her. That was my 
start. I’ve never had to buy any meat 
since. This winter I’ve killed three hogs, 
and I’ve got another at home now ready 
to kill. I've got forty acres of land, now, 
all paid for, and a home, and it all come 
from that one little puppy.’ 

***Do you hear that?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Washington, ‘you men? I wish some of 
you would go home and swap your dogs 
for pigs.’ 


“y 


“Among the interesting visitors who 
have been here recently was Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison of Boston, the son of the great 
anti-slavery leader. This was Mr. Garri- 
son’s first visit to the South, and about 
this visit there centres a bit of romance. 
When the Ogden party came South last 
spring, Mr. Garrison’s nephew, Mr. Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, one of the editors 
of the New York Evening Post, was one 
of the party. At the meeting of the Edu- 
cational Conference at Atheus, Ga., Mr. 
Villard met for the first time a young 
Southern woman to whom he afterwards 
became engaged, and it was to be present 
at the marriage of these two at Athens, 
this week, that Mr. Garrison came South, 
improving the opportunity to visit Tuske- 
gee at the same time. Mr. Garrison's 
visit here had been eagerly looked for 
ward to. 

“I have seen few things here that 
seemed to affect Mr. Washington more 
deeply. He spoke several times to 
the students in the chapel, before Mr. 
Garrison came, of the significance of such 
a visit. When the tw.» men entered the 
chapel together that evenivg, the students 
assembled there began of their own ac- 
cord to sing the ‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,’ and later, when Mr. Garrison 
rose to speak to them, a superb great 
American flag, which bad been hidden 
among the young men in the centre of 
the room, was slowly hoisted up into 
sight and raised to where it hung from 
the centre of the ceiling, the bugler softly 
playing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ as 
the flag rose into view.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION A NATIONAL 
DISGRACE. 


[Address of Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg at National 
Suffrage Convention.) 

It is charged that the large cities of the 
United States are the most corrupt and 
worst governed of any cities in the world. 
This charge cannot be denied, and al} 
good citizens should unite to improve 
conditions and cleanse and free their mu- 
nicipalities from the political parasites 
who are causing the trouble. 

Good order and honesty in city affairs 
do not come by chance; they are ours only 
through unselfish and earnest devotion to 
the public good on the part of all citizens. 
Ignoranee, indifference, and selfishness 
are largely responsible for the moral tur- 
pitude, the reign of bribery, eraft, vice 
and crime which dominate more or less 
our municipal administrations. 

We must combat the crafty, unscrupu- 
lous, dare-devil political machine. It is 
run by ‘the gang,’’ who know neither re- 
straint nor law. Success is their watch 
word, no matter how accomplished. The 
head engineer or ‘‘boss”’ is an autocrat of 
the first order. He dictates nominations, 
elects candidates, and decrees the policy 
of the local government. The machine is 
like an octopus, with poisonous tentacles 
reaching to every branch of municipal 
affairs. All persons who receive pay 
from the city treasury are expected to 
help, in some way, to feed this octopus, 
often at the cost of conscience and man- 
hood. If they do not, they are forced by 
its withering grasp to make room for 
more obedient and pliable tools who will 
take orders. 

My own city is considered one of the 
most corrupt. Franchises worth millions 
of dollars are given away to the faithful. 
Contracts are let to those who will divide 
with high officials; they are given to the 
highest ‘tresponsive’’ and not to the low- 
est ‘responsible’ bidder. Merchants of 
vice are licensed and protected. The po- 
lice are ordered to be blind when they 
should see keenest. Nearly every office 
has its price. Even school.teachers are 
blackmailed and forced to pay for their 
appointment, and civil service fades be- 
fore political influence. 

The assessors’ lists are padded to the 





tune of tens of thousands, and major- 








ities are returned to keep the machine 
and the party it misrepresents in power, 
regardless of the actual vote cast. We 
had, among others, the famous Salter 
case, when two hundred ballots were 
placed in one ballot-box before the polls 
opened. Salter was arrested, jumped his 
bail, returned after two years’ absence, 
was tried before a packed jury, acquitted, 
and may some day be the machine’s can. 
didate for Mayor. 

Let there be truth between us. I may 
be reproached by some for thus openly 
and plainly exposing the condition of 
affairs in my home city. Let me say to 
such critics: One of the main causes of 
our trouble is moral cowardice on the 
part of the so-called good, but really very 
bad “good citizens,’’ who would conceal 
smallpox, yellow fever, or pest for fear it 
might injure their cities to have the world 
know of their existence; yet, if not ex- 
posed and openly fought, an epidemic 
might ensue and wipe out whole families, 
even entire communities. We have suf- 
fered in our municipl government from 
political pest. If not arrested, it will 
doom our city to lasting sbame and dis- 
grace. I, for one, though I have no vote, 
will combat this unbearable condition 
with all the power within me. 

Publicity is our strongest weapon. It 
is feared and fuught by the machine more 
than any instrumentality in the hands of 
its opponents. The knowledge that yel- 
low fever prevails in New Orleans, or 
cholera in Philadelphia, will serve as a 
warning to other cities and put them on 
their guard; so will the exposure of mu- 
nicipal corruption in one place tend to 
save others frum a similar fate. 

This lamentable condition of affairs ex- 
ists to a greater or less degree in all the 
large cities of free America, and is the 
outcome of a one-sided masculine govern- 
ment, run by voters who are unmindful 
of their duties. 

It isa national disgrace. The present 
system must be changed, or we shall fall 
into decay like the republics of old. We 
believe that sex-discrimination in politics 
is not just under the constitution of the 
United States, and recommend the efface- 
ment of such discrimination, and the in- 
fusion of the home element as represented 
by womeo. 

What is a city? Nothing more than a 
group of homes, with a central home or 
city hall where the interests of all the in- 
dividual homes are supposed to be con- 
sidered. Women (in most of the cities), 
who are the natural home-makers and 
housekeepers, are excluded from the cen- 
tral home, therefore it is defective. 

Men who have realized the deplorable 
condition of New York, Baltimore, and 
Philidelphia, have iv their despair called 
upon the women to come to the rescue, 
It is an old story how Tammany was over- 
thrown by the combined efforts of all 
classes of people who believed in reform, 
not excluding the women, who proved a 
strong factor. Ata recent meeting in 
Philadelphia, women were asked to purge 
the assessor's lists, study up the primary 
and registration laws, and agitate a re- 
form in both. The cry of the reformer is, 
‘‘We must waken the better element to 
save our cities. We must make honesty 
and morality the supreme question in our 
politics.”” Who represents these, if not 
women? 

The reports from the four Western 
States (our true republics) are to the ef- 
fect that the woman voter investigates the 
moral character of the candidates first 
and party platforms afterwards. She has 
made the polls quiet, respectable places. 
She bas brought order into the conven- 
tions by her presence. Her work in this 
direction bas only commenced 

Let us for the moment think of a great 
city where the mothers have a voice in 
the laws which are designed to protect 
the children and the interests of the home. 
Imagine the burdens of city house-keep- 
ing being shared with the women who, by 
training, are expert housekeepers. Pic: 
ture a council meeting composed of city 
fathers and mothers discussing ordinances 
to promote honesty and virtue, prevent 
vice and extinguish corruption. When 
this time comes, we shall have less mu- 
nicipal depravity, and shall prove to the 
world that our experiment in democracy 
is not a failure. 


CHILDREN’S UNIONS. 





An article on the ‘‘Children of the Coal 
Shadow,” by Francis H. Nichols, in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, tells of the pitiful ef- 
forts made by the child workers for theif 
own protection. The writer says in part: 

Puerile, and almost amusing, as are 
children’s unions, they have in some in- 
stances met with success in advancing 
wages and in shortening hours of labor. 
The secretary of a knitting union told me 
that during the three years of its exist- 
ence the organization had by a series of 
demands and strikes obtained an advance 
of 15 per cent. for every one of the 300 
employees. The girls who work in 4 
squib factory were receiving 70 cents per 
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day. They asked their employer for an 
increase of five cents in their daily wage. 
His refusal was prompt and indiguant. 

“Then,” said the president of the union, 
a girl aged 16, ‘“‘we served notice upon 
him that unless he gave us the raise with- 
jn 24 hours we would strike. We knew 
that he had lots of orders to fill, and he 
couldn't afford to shut down. The next 
day he posted up a notice that hereafter 
we would be paid 75 cents a day, and 
we're getting it yet. That’s what the 
union done,” 

It is, however, a peculiarity of chil- 
dren’s unions that they not infrequently 
declare a strike because of a grievance 
that has nothing directly to do with hours 
or wages. The child of the Coal Shadow 
submits uncomplainingly to an habitual 
treatment which in a country like China 
would be considered cruel and intolera- 
ble. But when extra pressure is 80 
prought to bear upon the little human 
machine that it is strained to the breaking 
point; when the child’s very life is threat- 
ened; then, as @ last resort, he turns for 
protection to the union, composed of 
children like himself, who share his sor- 
rows and who can appreciate his suffer- 
ings. The 17-year-old girl president of a 
union told me this story of the latest vic- 
tory of her district local: 

In the performance of certain work in 
the factory a little girl was employed to 
operate a treadle. 

“She had to work all day long, and as 
she was growing pretty fast she began to 
get kind of crippled-like. She was lame 
in one leg, and she was lop-sided, one 
shoulder being higher than the other. By- 
and-by she got so bad that she had to lay 
off for a week and go to bed. While she 
was away the boss hired a big boy to 
work the treadle, and paid him, of course, 
considerable more than she was getting. 
But when she came back to work, he fired 
the boy and put her on the treadle again. 
Our grievance committee waited on the 
boss, and asked him polite, as a favor, to 
give her an easier job, because she was 
getting deformed. But he said that he 
wouldn’t have no interference with his 
business. He was an American citizen, 
and no one could dictate to him. Then I 
called a meeting of our local. 

‘Girls,’ I says, addressing them from 
the chair, ‘shall we stand for it—we, that 
believes in the rights of man? Shall we 
stand for seeing her growing up a cripple 
and the union not doing nothing nor 
reaching out no hand for to help? I 
know that it’s tough to strike now, be- 
cause some of us is supporting our fami- 
lies, whose fathers is striking. Shall we 
stand for it??’ They voted unanimous to 
strike if she wasn’t took off the treadle. 
We had the resolution wrote out nice on 
a typewriter. The grievance committee 
handed it to the boss. He thought it 
over for two days, and then he give in. 
The boy is working the treadle yet, and 
the girl is at the bench.”’ 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Frances Dickinson, president of the 
Harvey Medical College, Chicago, has 
found a new use for the embroidery hoop. 
For hundreds of years this little conven- 
ience has been associated only with gentle, 
Tetired femininity in the elaboration of 
pretty and artistic needle-work. Now it 
is to be used in teaching men and women 
the different modes of surgical stitching. 
Over the hoops are stretched pieces of 
white tanned kid, heldin place by the 
upper hoop like a bit of cloth to be em- 
broidered. On this the student is taught 
to use the surgeon’s needle, to tie surgical 
knots, to remove stitches, and soon. This 
new method is original with Dr. Dickin- 
son, who has introduced it into the Har- 
vey College. She holds that by use of the 
embroidery hoop the student will learn 
more thoroughly in his freshman class 
what other systems teach in the juvior 
year on the cadaver, after the student has 
listened to lectures on the different meth- 
ods of stitching without understanding 
what they are, and after he has seen 
stitching demonstrated in surgical opera- 
tions without knowing how it is done. 

Governor Bliss of Michigan has appoint- 
ed Dr. Rachel J. Davidson of Flint a dele- 
gate-at-large to the National and Interna- 
tional Good Roads Convention to be held 
at St. Louis, Mo., April 27-29, 1903. At 
the Good Roads convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., two years ago, Dr. Davidson was 
the only woman delegate. She gave an 
address on ‘‘Road Naming and Mark- 
ing,”’ a subject to which she has given 
Special attention. Her second appoint- 
ment as delegate is believed to be due to 
her work along original methods of rural 
Toad marking and house numbering. 


Dr. M. A. Davis of Pittston, Pa., led in 
the organization recently of the Women’s 
Union Label League, composed chiefly of 
the wives of miners and other union work- 
men. The purpose of the league is to 
Promote unionism by demanding that 
every article they purchase be made and 


sold under union principles. It is pro- 
posed to organize in all the important 
towns of the anthracite coal field. Mrs. 
Davis, who has been appointed to direct 
the w 1k, is the wife and daughter of a 
miner, and is known to every miner in 
Pittston. She made a study of surgery 
aod medicine in her native home in Wales, 
and since she came to America, in 1870, 
with her husband, she has attended many 
injured miners. F. M. A. 





ART NOTES. 

Miss Dorothea Warren, of Kansas, is an 
authority on ceramic art. She was recent- 
ly entertained by the Kansas City Ceramic 
Club, and made a scholarly address upon 
the benefits to be derived by the ceramic 
worker from a trip to Europe. Miss War- 
ren is noted as a china and miniature 
painter. In June she will go to France to 
take charge of the art department in the 
Frances Walker School, Paris. 


By a recent decree of the French Minis 
try of Education, women and girls will be 
allowed hereafter to compete for the Prix 
de Rome, which enables the winver to 
spend several years in Italy. This is re- 
garded as 4 great advance in the recogni- 
tion of women artists. 


The Art Workers’ Club for Women, 
New York City, originally founded for the 
purpose of helping and defending women 
models, has grown encouragingly in the 
five years of its existence, and now com- 
prises several departments. It will in the 
future extend its good offices to women 
art students, who have been rather neg- 
lected in some respects in this city. For 
instance, a young woman coming to New 
York from a distance has no way of find- 
ing out where and on what terms she may 
pursue special branches of art, unless 
she makes the discovery independently 
through friends. There is no bureau of 
information for art students. The Art 
Workers’ Club will furnish all possible 
information to art students, free of charge. 
The club will also undertake to supply 
any kind of art worker. Ifa decorator, a 
burnt wood or a brass artist is wanted, 
she will be choseo from the lists kept at 
the club rooms, at No. 11 East 59th St. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

In “The Poets of Transcendentalism,”’ 
an Anthology (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$2.00 net), the editor,George Willis Cooke, 
has collected for the first time the best 
verse produced during the most extraor- 
dinary period of American literature—that 
which saw the rise of the transcendental 
movement. It wasa movement of inquiry 
and revolt, of the assertion of the worth 
and dignity of man. It included figures 
like Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Margaret 
Fuller, Ellery Channing, Jones Very, Hig- 
ginson, Christopher Cranch, and a host of 
lesser known writers. The verse of the 
forty-two authors represented in this vol- 
ume is distinctively American. 

‘A Prairie Winter’’ is the title of a lit- 
tle volume which will be published by the 
Outlook Company on April 15. It is 
written by a girl who lives on a prairie 
farm in Illinois, aud the commonplace 
routine of whose daily life is made bright 
and joyous by her delight in nature and 
the beauties of the out-door world. She 
writes with charming simplicity of the 
beautiful things that are all about her as 
she works and lives. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, held March 19th at the usual time 
and place, was the occasion of a very 
unique address by the Rev. Geo. W. Kent, 
pastor of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church. His subject was the “‘Emigrant’s 
Impressions of American Women’’—him- 
self being the emigrant—although other 
emigrants share his opinion. He stated 
that he was an Englishman, born and edu- 
cated in England; came to this country 
thirty years ago. His first impressions of 
the American woman, as they differed 
from his own countrywomen, was made 
on him when two American girls came to 
visit in his own home, Their uncon- 
scious grace and freedom from vanity 
charmed him, as well as the self-reliant 
and independent manner of going about 
their affairs without fear or knowledge of 
offending progrieties. He attributes all 
this difference to the freedom in which 
she is reared. He noted at some length 
the development of women in the last 
quarter of a century in every department 
of life. They were outstripping men be- 
cause of their finer ideals in religion and 
social problems, and were willing to give 
personal service to make them practical, 
whereas men’s devotion to business ab- 
sorbed them—they were willing to give 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, R: chester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Vice-President at-Large, Rey Anna H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
nding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, Miss Laura Cay, Lexington, Ky. 
orien Tract Society Building, New York. A¥ditors, { Mrs. Mary J. Gonsamatt, 4 
Des Moines, lowa. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 
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AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary S. “perry, San Fra: cisco. 
CoLoRADO, Prof. Theodosia G. A , Ft. Ccoutins. 
ConneEcTiouT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF CoLumBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 


GrEorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINoI, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 

INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowA, Mrs. Adelai ie Ballard, Hull. 

KANsA8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemmi: 





Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A.C. Wait Lincoln. ‘ 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 


LovuIsIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAtne, Mrs Lucy Hobart Day, 283 BrackettSt., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


Mrs. Carvline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids, 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 
Minneapolis. 
Mississippi, Mrs. Hala Hammo:.d Butt, Clarksdale. 
MIss0URI, 
MonTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Ai over. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw MEXI00, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119 S.Walter St.,Albuquerque. 
New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Norts Dakota, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
On10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq_., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virg nia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G,. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,. Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wesr VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Avy., St Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 


A. M, Griffin, 19 Carpenter St., Providence 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 
The privting of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 

first issue for design and die enabies us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 

50 for 15 cents 

25 for 10 cents. 
Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 
of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 
almost invariably meaning conversion. 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
KATE M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters 2,008 American Tract 
Society Buildiug, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each:, 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt, 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell, 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 


Covington. 


FORM UF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, — and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotiog 
of the principles which it advocates. 





1232 Harvard St., N. W Washington. } 
| 
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Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 630 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
’ Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refer3nce, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
ive copies, a year, $200. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bounp VOLUMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13 00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 











NAHANT FISH MARKET 


EBSTABLISHED 1827 





their money to their wives and daughters 
to use in such service, but not themselves. 
He has no time for reading and studying 
social problems, therefore women are the 
true promoters of the advancing civiliza- 
tion despite the fact that she has no bal- 
lot in her hand—with some exceptions, 
The speaker asked if in consideration of 
the great good resulting from her labors, 
could she not take courage, be patient and 
wait for the evolution of time to give it to 
her? 

At this point the suffrage women would 
differ from the speaker. Of the legion of 
good thiogs that have come to women in 
these latter days, not many can be named 
not of suffrage women’s asking. All 
women enjoy them without thought of 
the contrast to fifty years since. It is 
true that our best men are often in the 
ranks of equal rights, some leaders can be 
mentioned with pride, but on general 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALr 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusrHoLp Usr 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Suld subject to 





lines the women must lead and work as trial and approval. Send 
well, all honortothem! The address was Sclcatitic Brood Mach Co. 


not strictly on suffrage, although bearing 
on it admirably. Closing, the speaker 
said, ‘“‘the church will not be at its best, 
society will not be at its best, nothing will 
be at its best, until men and women give 
to all these things their united service.” 

After the address came an interesting 
discussion. Saran W. Lapp. 


ornve CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
d and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings oe Peet ations, in 
erse, com EV. ANN 

H. Suaw, Arce Stone Dascuwase. eo | 

Lucy E. Anrnory. For sale at Woman’s 











JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Bosto 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents.” = Se 





Providence, March 25, 1903, 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 


Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 
Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 


via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I, L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SERKASTIAN G P.A., Chleaco Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M’ 











W.S. A., 6 Marlborough 8t., Boston, Mass 
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MISS GORDON’S REPORT. 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, at the National 
Suffrage Convention in New Orleans, gave 
her annual report as National Correspond- 


ing Secretary as follows: 


If reports were only possessed of that 
family trait wherein like conditions pro- 
duce such charming dissimil irity, I should 
not be offering an apology for telling you 
the same old ching; but, such not being 
the case, I will proceed to say that the 
duties of Headquarters for the past year | 
involved a correspondence necessitating” 
between twelve and thirteen thousand 


letters, including in its range our interna 


tional correspondence, which was the log- 


ical outcome of the internatiovual Confer 


ence he'd in Washington in connection 
with our Thirty-fourth Annual Cunven- 
In our international work, there was 
required the editing of the International 
Report, which embraces the only sum- 
mary of which I am aware, upon the 
legal, social, and political status of wo- 


tion. 


man in the civilized sections of the globe. 


Copies of these reports can be secured at 
the sales table, and suffragists generally 
are urged to see that libraries in their lo- 
calities have them. The report is an edu- 
cational eye-opener as to how much better 
is the legal and political status of woman 


in countries where we are accustomed to 


speak patronizingly of the position of 


woman. 
’ ORGANIZATION, 


The National Association has in this 


regard coédperated materially with the 


State Associations where legislative con- 
ditions made it expedient to carry on an 
active educational campaign, New Hamp 
shire, Montana, and Arizona being con- 
spicuous examples of this codperation, 
which the respective State reports will 
en'arge upon. In addition to these States, 
Maryland, Nebraska, and Ohio have each 
benefitted through National aid. 
LITERATURE. 
This important division of our work 


has included the quarterly distribution of | 


Progress, and through this silent little 
messenger the great press of our country 


is made aware of the slow yet steady | 
growth of our cause. To a fourteen thou- | 


sand newspaper list, we have added this 
year the names of the legislators in the 
various States, and through this medium 
we have appealed to reason, for the con- 
sideration of the opinivuless degradation 
which is implied in a ballotless constitu- 
ency. 


The effects of the systematic effort | 


made by the States t» put into effect the 
national suggestion of encouraging in 
local communities the holding of debates 
upon the subject of woman s iffrage, has 
led to an a'mcst daily demand for litera- 
ture for this purpose. Our financial limi- 
tations make it impossible to give, free, to 


each one of these demands the class of lit- | 


erature which will give a comprehensive 
idea upon which to base arguments in our 
favor; therefore, to offset this disadvan- 
tage, we have availed ourselves of the 
travelling library idea, and kept in circu- 
lation, among these numerous requests, 
everything bearing upon the question, of 


service, from our point of view, that we 


have at our command, 

In addition to supplying this literature, 
as Secretary, I personally never fail to 
write and remind the debater that, pri- 
marily, we base our claims as Americans 


upon the Declaration of Independence, | 


whose tenets declare that “taxation with 


out representation is tyranny,’’ and “gov- | 


ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,”’ and remind 
my correspondent not to fail to question 
his listeners whether w men are taxed? 
and whether women are governed? and if 
80, how logically deny them representa- 
tion? 

We have, with the aid of the several 
States, sent to the Legislatures in actual 
session, leatlets, attractively prepared by 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 

STAMPS. 

Upon the suggestion of the French Suf- 
frage Association, our National Associa- 
tion has adopted, as a species of propa- 
ganda, a suffrage stamp, representing, as 
the type of the socalled new woman, a 
college girl, who bears in her arms a tablet 
inscribed, ‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Idaho, women vite on equal terms 
with men.” In the type of women here 
represented is one phase of the woman’s 
movement, in which was fought as hard a 
battle to gain for woman educational 
rights as is still being urged to obtain for 
her political equality with which to pro- 


tect her social and industrial rights. In . 


the States which she upholds, we see the 
full harvest of the seed sown in that or- 


ganized effort which shook to the very | 


foundation the traditions and prejudices 


of society, by simply claiming for women | 
equal rights as human beings with the | 


other half of the race. 

In referring to the enfranchised States, 
one of the greatest handicaps in the fur- 
therance of our work has been the abso- 
lute. ignorance prevailing as to the fact 


effort. 


upon the future development of the race. 


frum the effect of its not being official. 
CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS. 





National, State and local. 


the providing of a speaker well versed in 


sent our claim for support. We are, 
though, able to report successful work 
accomplished through the passing of reso- 
lutions endorsing woman suffrage by the 
Western Labor Union, the Western Min- 
ers’ Union, a reéndorsement of the resolu 

tion in favor of a sixteenth amendment 
passed by the Federation of Labor a few 
years ag», the National Grange and the 
| Maine Grange. 

It is gratifying also to report that, for 
| the first time in the history of the Nation- 
‘al Educational Association, an association 
three-fourths of whose membership is 
composed of women, an invitation was ex- 
tended to a w» man to address the Annual 
Convention, held in Minneapolis in July, 
1902, and with pardonable pride I report 
that this woman was our National Presi 

dent. That no prejudice in favor may be 
said to color my criticism of her address, 
I will quote from the press notices which 
appeared at that time, and which sum- 
marized her effort as ‘‘unquestionably one 
of the best papers given at the Conven- 
tion, and delivered in a style which was 
certainly beyond criticism.’’ From this 
point of view, we gradually see the moun- 
tain of prejudice, which oue of our fellow- 
workers so charmingly describes, becom- 
| ing a matter of easy climbing to surmount. 





CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

The only Constitutional Convention of 

the year has been that in New Hampshire, 
which resulted in that stronghold of con 
servatism a New England State—submit 
ting the question of removing the word 
*tmale’’ from the State constitution, The 
particulars of the campaign will be given 
later, but the great lesson that has been 
taught will be to avail ourselves of organ- 
ized effort. whenever and whatever its 
| form, when nationally committed to wo- 
| man suffrage, as is the case in the Nation- 
| al Grange. 
Finally, I wish to say that I believe we 
; have now reached a point in our develop 
| ment where no factor would be so effec- 
tive as a telling increase in membership. 
Carrying out the instructions of this Con- 
vention, I last year addressed to every 
club in our organization, and to large 
numbers of individual members, an ap- 
peal for each one to hold himself or her 
self responsible for securing one new 
member. Gratifyivg replies were received 
in 4 great many instances, and numerous 
cases were found where the new member 
was a member of that individual’s house- 
hold. It does not matter whether these 
members become active workers for our 
cause; the argument of numbers, as it has 
been styled, is what we wish to present in 
the next few years to the country at large. 
We must each awaken to the fact of the 
obligation, and as individuals realize our 
personal responsibility to secure the re- 
cording of sentiment in our favor. It is 
not enough that we believe, but we must 
get someb idy else to record his or her be- 
lief. Is ita college woman to whom you 
appeal, help her to recognize her debt of 
gratitude to the women who saw no sex 
in brains. Is ita working woman, let her 
pay her debt to the woman’s cause which 
has made her work honorable. If they 
have either iutelligence or conscience, and 
| are free to express their own belief, they 
will not refuse. 

In this particular, I am reminded to tell 
you of my experience with Minister Wu 
in Washington last year. After a very 
pleasant half-hour’s conversation, he 
asked me what our National member- 
ship was. I replied that our membership 
did not represent our sentiment, which 
statement I feel all of you will endorse, 


| Shaking his head disapprovingly, he re- 
' plied: ‘‘That is not what I want to know, 
| but how many men and women think 
' enough of your principle to pay to record 

their belief in it?’? That is the point that 


that in four of our States women are equal 
factors in shaping public opinion, which, 
crystallized, becomes law, and that the 
stars have not fallen, nor any of the dire 
prophecies of our opponents been verified 
as to the unsexed woman, whatever that 
may be. To offset this ignorance and 
bring to our aid reliable statistics bearing 
upon the results of enfranchisement, an 
appeal was made at the last session of 
Congress, in favor of the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the workings of 
woman suffrage in the enfranchised States, 
Needless to say, we have failed in this 
It is hard, as a voteless constitu- 
ency, to secure recognition, even when 
the matter is one which bears sv closely 


Any testimony which we now possess, 
being personal in character, loses in value 


No department of our work is worthier 
of our attention and development than the 
| securing of resolutions in favor of woman 
suffrage and the submission of a sixteenth 
amendment, from all organized bodies, 
We have not 
been able to improve every opportunity 
which might have been ours, as it entailed 


the theory and practice of suffrage to pre- 
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we all have to strive for—National mem- 
bership—a membership which, through 
sheer force of numbers, will demand for 
us the recognition which should be ours 
as American citizens. What we need in 
our work is cool heads, warm hearts, be- 
lief in the justice of our principles, a 
determination to take advantage of every 
opportunity, to be discouraged by no mis- 
takes, and count as an advantage even our 
defeats, for from them, their ways and 
their means, we must plan more wisely 
for our future victories, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


McKenzigz, N. D., Marcu 238, 19038. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your issue of March 14 prints a letter 
from Bishop Mann regarding conditions 
in Bismark, which contains some truth, 
but conveys a false impression. Neither 
the citizens or members of the Legisla- 
ture are in the largest degree responsible 
for the low moral tune of the hotels at 
that time, but the lobby. 

Lovers of law and real liberty strove 
hard to secure a Constitutional Amend- 
ment making possible direct legislation 
through the Optional Referendum and In- 
itiative. 

This would inevitably abolish the dis- 
reputable influence of the lobby, and in- 
sure prompt action with regard to such 
loudly demanded reforms as woman suf- 
frage, primary election reform, equitable 
taxation of corporations profiting by pub- 
lic utilities, ete. 

In spite of the most strenuous opposi- 
tion from the lobby and ring politicians, 
our bill passed the Senate by a vote of 2 to 
1; but was just defeated in the House by 
a few prohibitionists who feared that if 
the people had the opportunity to vote 
directly for what they wanted, they might 
want to change the prohibitory paragraph 
in our constitution. 

Just as long as the people can exercise 
no direct control over legislation, unscru- 
pulous men, with unlimited means at 
their command for corrupting the Legis- 
lature in the interests of corporate greed, 
will make our State capital, like every 
other city of its kind, a temporary plague 
spot. 

Woman suffrage will not eliminate the 
evil. though tending to mitigate, as it 
would make the legislators finally respon- 
sible to the whole adult citizemsbip, in- 
stead of to the less moral half, as now. 

The difficulty lies in the present impo- 
tency of the electurate to veto vicious 
laws, or enact good ones, except by the 
antique, slow and unprofitable method of 
changing lawmakers. 

Under the strenuous conditions of 
modern life, the perpetuity of free insti- 
tutions depends on the people having a 
swift, safe method of executing the popu- 
lar will. 

This is amply provided for by the Op- 
tional Referendum, the veto power, and 
the Initiative, or constitutional right of 
petition made legally effective. 

KATHARINE VY. KING. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston PoLiTICAL EQUALITY CLUB,— 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered her 
lecture, ‘‘A Dream of To-morrow,”’’ to the 
Club on Sunday, March 22, a large and 
appreciative audience being in attendance. 
The discourse treated of the wonders of 
the past fifty years in the advancement of 
scientific research, on the training of the 
young, and on the higher civilization that 
is to come, in which women will play a 
more important part than they have in 
the past. Mrs. Livermore is a rare exam- 
ple of American womanhood, and gave 
the Club the greatest pleasure by her 
presence, as well as by her words of expe- 
rience and wisdom. Madame Ritterager 
rendered Chopin’s ‘‘Impromptu”’ with her 
usual brilliancy of technique and musical 
interpretation. Miss Millei sang a sacred 
selection which was much enjoyed. 

The last meeting of the Club was 
held on Thursday, April 2, at No. 6 Marl- 
borough St. 


RN Nn eS A RTS 
FUBNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 








Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston 
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OUR MILLINERY OPENING 


A First Glimpse of the Correct Styles. 





There’s an air of foreign refinement, a distinctive, fetching, 
chic appearance to our hats that proclaims them at once, even 
to the casual observer, as the highest conceptions of the world’s 
best originators, Paris brought to White’s, and our own design- 
ers’ adaptations of Parisian loveliness. 

There can be but one opinion of our display, both as regards 
the hats in our beautiful millinery parlor and the profusion of 


Flowers, Feathers, &c., we show. 


unusual tones. 


Monday, just as a special inducement to early buying, we shall offer 
ll lot of usual $10.00 hats for half price. 
for Easter? Not a bit of it, when there’s 


a sma 
by saving half on your hat. . . ‘ 


At 810.00—We shall offer model Hats 
that are perfect gems and simply in- 
describable in print as regards style 
and workmanship. An idea of their 
distinctive chic appearance 
can be gained by a look. . 10.00 

If You Prefer to Trim Your 
Own Hat — Here are tucked 
Chiffon Hats that usually sell for 
$1.50 each, going at . . 98c 





In it fashion has spoken in 


5.00 


And Untrimmed Straw Hats, 49c to3.75 
Beautiful new Roses in all the natural 


Now for a glance at prices. 


Too early 
a chance to economize 


shades, per bunch of 3 25c 
Large Poppy bunches for 25e 
Cherries, with foliage, per bunch . 10¢ 


Geraniums, with foliage, per bunch 25e 
Forget-Me-Not Sprays, blue, pink and 

white, per bunch ‘ 25c 
Rose foliage, alarge bunch for . 25c¢ 
Silk poppies, bunch of 3 for . 19¢ 


R. H. WHITE CO. 











Miss M. 


F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 
LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 
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THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The favor 
in which Shakespearean plays are held by 
the patrons of this theatre is again made 
evident by the announcement of the reviv- 
al of “The Merchant of Venice’’ next 
week, in response to many requests. The 
remarkable impersonation of Shylock, the 
Jew, by Mr. John Craig, of the Castle 
Square stock company, two years ago, will 
be pleasantly recalled, and the changes in 
the company will add to the interest of 
this revival. The educational value of 
these performances of Shakespeare’s plays 
is fully appreciated by students of dra- 
matic literature, and many parties from 
the schools of Boston and vicinity have 
been planned to study the beauties of 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Following 
‘The Merchant of Venice’? comes a pro- 
duction of ‘tA Celebrated Case.’’ The 
usual distribution of boxes of choice choc- 
olate bonbons will be made at the Mouday 
matineé. 


GRAND OpERA Hovuse.—Next week's 
attraction at the Grand Opera House will 
be Hal Reid’s ‘‘Human Hearts.’’ To be 
transported from the strife of town to the 
atmosphere of hill country, with its sim- 
ple, honest people pursuing their lives of 
affection and trust, is itself a refreshment. 
To hear the singing of the birds and other 
sounds of the farm, to see things that ex- 
cite the imagination to a sense of the 
poetry of common things, is vot only a 
relief from the cares of the day, but a re- 
newal of the better side of our nature. In 
the realistic melodrama, ‘‘Human Hearts,”’ 
the scenes in which are laid chiefly among 
the hills of Arkansas, is found a power to 
charm that is marvellous. The play en 
gages the sympathetic audience for the 
sufferings visited on a family of plain, 
honest people through the unforiunate 
marriage of the hero with an adventuress 
whom he thought to reform, but failing, 
the temptation of the old life proved too 
strong for her. The dark side of this 
powerful story is well-balanced by humor, 
adroitly introduced and made a necessary 
element of the action. Matinees w ll be 





given as usual on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 


A Summer Abroad. 


MRS. MARIE A. MOORE, 


the well-known lecturer upon art, an- 
nounces her annual trip for the summer 
of 1903. Her party will be small in num- 
ber, will sail from New York the middle 
of May, and will visit Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holiand, Bel- 
gium, France and mngnand, travel- 
ing leisurely and comfortably. To those 
who desire to join a quiet, congenial party, 
travelling for rest and recreation and the 
added culture that foreign travel, rightly 
taken, always brings, this trip will offer, 
through Mrs. Moore’s guidance, unusual 
advantages. 

Itineraries sent, and references given 
and required. Address, 


Mrs. M. A. MOORE, Newton, Mass. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





ARMENIAN DENTIST, able to speak Eng- 
lish, but unable to practise here for want of a 
license, would be gee of any kind of work he 
can get, to support his family. Well recommend- 
ed as to character. Address Y. BAROYGHIAN, 626 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





ARMENIAN YOUNG LADY, newly arrived, 
speaking some English, would like to go into a 
good home as a member of the family, and help 
with the housework in return for lessons in Eng- 
lish. Address A.P., care Mrs. 8. Selian, 44 Fal- 
mouth St., Boston. 





KOOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N 
E. Conservatory of Music. Visitors to thi scity 
can obtain desirable well-heated rooms by the 
day or week, convenient to cars. Telephone 
Reference, Address. E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 
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